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THURSTON DART 


Miss Mary Burwell’s Instruction 
Book for the Lute 


MONG the family possessions of Captain Anthony Hamond, of 

Mousehold House, Norwich, is a fine folio volume of the seven- 
teenth century, bound in full leather and enriched with gold. Its front 
cover is stamped in gold with an armorial device, the stamp for which 
is still in Captain Hamond’s possession. The volume contains about two 
hundred and seventy sheets of first-quality paper, watermarked with a 
fool’s cap, of mid-seventeenth century date, and probably of Dutch or 
French origin. To Captain Hamond I should like to express my deepest 
gratitude for many courtesies: for allowing me unlimited access to the 
book by placing it on loan to the University Library, Cambridge; for 
friendly letters about the book and his ancestress, Elizabeth Burwell; 
for full details about the genealogy of his family and the history of his 
county; and for his generous permission in allowing part of the con- 
tents of Miss Mary Burwell’s book to be printed in the Galpin Society 
journal. This is the first notice of the manuscript to appear in print. 
It was brought to my attention by Miss Helen Joy Sleeper, of Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts, the authority on the life and music of John 
Jenkins and a member of this Society; I am most grateful to her for her 
kindness, and for her courtesy in permitting me to make this study of 
her discovery. My thanks also go to the Librarian of the University 
Library and his staff, for their hospitality to the manuscript, for making 
microfilms, and for good advice. 

The contents of the book fall into two parts. First, an elaborate 
treatise on the lute, in sixteen chapters, occupying some sixty-eight 
leaves of the book. Reversing the volume, the other part of the book 
consists of 328 pages of medical remedies, with a three-page index to 
them. Many of these are of the utmost interest; some are positively 
, alarming. This article will be concerned solely with the instructions for 
the lute, but a full description of the volume seems called for, in view 
of its imiportance as a document. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


Ff. (not given in MS) 
I The signature ‘Elizabeth Burwell’ 











1’-23’ 
24-25 
25 
26-26’ 
27-27' 
28-29 
29 
30-31 
31'-32’ 
33-35 
35'~36 
36-37 
37 
38-39 
40-47 


47 
48-52 


50 
$1-§2’ 


$3-57 


67-67’ 


68-68" 
69-87 


Blank 

The origin of the Lute or the derivation of the Lute. Chap: j: 
Blank 

The 2nd. Chap: of the Increase of the Lute and its Shape 
Blank 

The 3rd. Chap: 

Blank 

The 4th. Chap: Of the Stringes of the Lute, and stringing 
therof, and of the ffrettes, and Tuneing of the Lute 

Blank 

The sth. Chap: Of the seuerall Moodes and Tuneings of the 
Lute 

Blank 

[the chapter concluded | 

Blank 

The 6th. Chap: of ffirst the carriage of the handes/The 
comely posture in playing/And the strikeing of the stringes 
The 7th. Chap: ffor to take out a Lesson. figure and value 
of the Notes 

Blank 

The 8th. Chap: of the way and manner for pricking Lessons 
to the Lute 

Blank 

The Second Section of the 8th. Chap: concerning the finger- 
ing of both handes 

The 9th. Chap: Concerning the pricking of the Markes & 
Graces of the Lute 

Blank 

The roth. Chap: The way to teach & to learne to play well 
uppon the Lute 

The 11th. Chap: of the progresse & how to attaine the per- 
fection of the Lute 

The 12th. Chap: concerning the Measure 

Blank 

The 13th. Chap: of the vsefullnes of the Lute and his 
advantages 

Blank 

The 14th. Chap: of the Enthusiasmes and Ravishments of 
the Lute 

Blank 

The 15th. Chap: Concerning the art of setting Lessons vppon 
the Lute 
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71 

75" 

77'-78 ‘Blank 

79'-80 

81'-82’ 

87’-89’ Blank 

90-92 The 16th. Chap: Concerning Errours & Abuses that are 
committed about the Lute 

92'-99 Blank 


Starting from the other end of the manuscript, turned upside down, 
there is a collection of medical remedies, with contemporary pagination 
in ink. [iii]-[v] Index: 1-[328] Remedies. F. 99’ of the lute instructions 
is p. 328 of the remedies. 


ELIZABETH BURWELL 


Her signature of ownership appears on f. 1 of the book, the greater 
part of the instructions being in a different hand. She is to be identified 
with Elizabeth Burwell, née Derehaugh, daughter and sole heir of 
Thomas Derehaugh of Colston Hall, Badingham, Suffolk. Born in 
1613, she married Sir Jeffrey Burwell of Rougham, Suffolk, in 1650. 
The arms on the cover of the book are those of Burwell impaling 
Derehaugh. The only child of this marriage, Mary Burwell, married 
Robert Walpole (1650-1700: of Houghton, Norfolk) at Rougham 
on 25 April 1672. Among the several children of this marriage were 
(Sir) Robert Walpole (1676-1745: later, first Earl of Orford), an elder 
daughter who later became Lady Turner, and another daughter, Susan, 
who married Anthony Hamond in 1707. Susan Walpole and Anthony 
Hamond were the great-great-great-great-great-grandparents of the 
present owner of the book. 

The instructions for the lute were evidently copied by Miss Mary 
Burwell from a manuscript lent to her by her lute-master. Here and 
there she misread his writing, or omitted a word, and these faults have 
been corrected in another hand, which also wrote out the many 
examples in tablature in the body of the instructions. There are more 
than one hundred and forty such examples, and they are written in a 
most professional hand, similar to (but not identical with) the fluent 
hand found in some of Lord Dalhousie’s lute-books of the same period. 
It has so far proved impossible, unfortunately, to hazard more than a 
guess at the identity of Miss Mary Burwell’s lute-master. He w.s prob- 
ably a pupil of ‘old’ Gaultier, for Chapter XVI of the instructions 
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includes many anecdotes and opinions ascribed to this member of that 
illustrious family; and there can be little doubt that he was an English- 
man, ‘well-bred’ and ‘famous’, ‘not . . . too old nor too young’ (see 
Chapter X, section 2). 


DATE OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


Chapter III of the instructions comprises a brief history of the lute 
and its players, in which occur the phrases: ‘Mary of Medicis, wife to 
Henry the Great, grandfather to the king of England’ and “Charles the 
Second, now King of England’. This narrows down to 1660-85 the 
date at which Miss Mary Burwell was having lessons on the lute and 
made her copy of the instructions; her known dates of birth (1654) 
and marriage (1672) narrow the period of the book’s compilation still 
further, since the text has several pointed comments on how good a 
match can be made by an eligible, lute-playing young lady. The hand is 
not childish, and I would therefore propose a date between about 1668 
and the end of 1671 (to allow time to prepare for a spring wedding in 
1672). The prose style, musical taste and playing techniques described 
in the treatise conform with a date in the 1660s. Indeed the original com- 
piler, Miss Mary Burwell’s master, may well have written it a little 
earlier—say, 1650 or so—and brought it up to date later on. “English 
Gaultier’ (i.e. Jacques) is mentioned towards the end of the book in 
terms that make it clear he was no longer alive at the time of writing. 
Now ‘English Gaultier’ is known to have been still living in August 
1649, when he was in correspondence with Huygens about a Bologna 
lute; but he was dead by 1660, when John Rogers took his place in the 
reformed Royal Music of Charles II (see Lafontaine, pp. 114, 117, 121, 
127). Is it possible, indeed, that John Rogers was Miss Mary Burwell’s 
master? I have not been able to see a copy of his signature, but in 1674 
(Lafontaine, p. 271) he is described as a musician in ordinary for the 
French lute, and this is the instrument with which the‘Instructions’are 
concerned. He died, a fairly old man, in 1676. 


THE ‘INSTRUCTIONS’ 


I do not know of any extant tutor for the lute which is at once so 
detailed yet so comprehensive, so entertainingly written yet so factually 
precise. The ‘Instructions’ are printed below, almost in their entirety, 
and they are their own best commentary. The original spelling, con- 
tractions and punctuation have been modernized. For comparison, the 
first section of the opening chapter is also reproduced exactly as it 
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stands in the manuscript. Editorial additions or remarks are shown in 
square brackets. Omissions are shown by three or four dots, or by an 
editorial comment. Certain original spellings are given in italics in 
square brackets: e.g. [Hunts frith]. Chapters I-VI, IX-XIV and XVI are 
printed in full. Chapters VII, VIII and XV have been abridged; their 
rather rambling discussions of the rudiments of music, the Gamut and 
kindred topics may be matched in a hundred other sources of the time, 
and they add nothing to our knowledge of the lute or of lute-playing. 
I am grateful to Mr Brian Trowell for making a diplomatic working 
copy of the original document, on which the following modernized 
text has been based. A short paper on the manuscript was read at the 
C.N.R.S. colloquium on the lute, Paris, September 1957. 





OPENING SECTION OF THE TREATISE 
IN ITS ORIGINAL FORM 


If wee consider the excellency of the Lute wherof we shall make a 
whole discourse heerafter or if wee trust piously the Devines wee shall 
easily beleeve that the Lute hath his derivacon from heaven in effect 
that had the happines to be present at the birth of the Incarnate word and 
that heard the admirable Consort of Musicke which the Angells made 
for to manifest there Joy and the Interest that heaven tooke in the happines 
of Mankind or those who by spetiall favours since haue heard Celestial 
melodies: or the holy Soules who by the continuall Comunication which 
they haue with there heavenly Spouse I mind the sacred Inspiratons 
haue learned the least particulars of the adorable Misteries haue left vs 
in writeing that this admirable Musicke w:*" warmed the hearts of the 
Sheppards in the dead of Winter and lightned there tude vnderstandings 
amidst the thicke Clouds of Judaisme was composed of Lutes and voices 
and that it raised there vnderstandings to soe perfect a knowledge and 
kindled there Soules with soe fervent and soe devout a zeale that they 
did runne without wavering to the Manger as if it had Beene to a royall 
palace there adored a Child borne amongst poverty and all sort of misery: 
they gave him all the helpe wherof they were capable and lay at his 
feete the guiftes which love and present necessity afforded them to 
testify there faith and there obedience to there God and Creator 











THE TEXT OF THE TREATISE 


ae 


[Instructions for the Lute] 
CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LUTE, OR 
THE DERIVATION OF THE LUTE 


F we consider the excellency of the lute, whereof we shall make a 

whole discourse hereafter, or if we trust piously the Divines, we shall 
easily believe that the Lute hath his derivation from Heaven; in effect 
that [it] had the happiness to be present at the birth of the Incarnate 
Word and that [it] heard the admirable consort of music which the 
angels made, for to manifest their joy and the interest that Heaven took 
in the happiness of mankind or [of] those who, by special favour since, 
have heard celestial melodies: or the holy souls, who by the continual 
communication which they have with their heavenly Spouse—I mind 
the sacred inspirations—have learned the least particulars of the ador- 
able mysteries, [and] have left us in writing that this admirable music, 
which warmed the hearts of the shepherds in the dead of winter, and 
lightened their rude understandings amidst the thick clouds of Judaism, 
was composed of lutes and voices; and that it raised their understand- 
ings to so perfect a knowledge, and kindled their souls with so fervent 
and so devout a zeal, that they did run without wavering to the manger, 
as if it had been to a royal palace, [and] there adored a Child born 
amongst poverty and all sort of misery: they gave Him all the help 
whereof they were capable, and lay at His feet the gifts which love and 
present necessity afforded them, to testify their faith and their obedience 
to their God and Creator. 


2. The imperial Heaven openeth itself for to attend this birth, so great 
and so noble in His humility, eclipsed the stars, and produced the day 
in the midst of the night; by the help of this light the human spectators 
did discover the beauty of the celestial musicianers, and saw the shape 
and figure of the instrument which they did join so agreeably to the 
sweetness of their voices. It was the melody of these strings, angelically 
sounded, that inspired faith in their hearts, and made them perfectly 
believe that the heavenly music would not descend upon earth amongst 
darkness but for to celebrate the birth of God and enlighten men’s 
understandings; therefore fides (in Latin) signifieth both ‘faith’ and 
‘the strings of a lute’, with a difference only that fides is in the plural 
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number when it signifies the strings of the lute, and is in the singular 
number when it signifies faith—for to teach us that there is but one 
true faith, but that there be many strings which compose the heavenly 
harmony of it, and [it] does inspire faith in those whose ears are not 
absolutely stopped to the noble accords and delicate motions of those 
precious strings. 


3. The Church, after the imitation of this divine example, made use of 
music to celebrate the praises of God; and in Italy, where music is in its 
perfection, they use nothing but lutes and voice for to answer and agree 
the better with the music of the angels. Judaism, which was the figure 
of the law of grace and of the true religion, sang anthems with instru- 
ments of music; but as their light was but gross and rude, so the musical 
instruments were then but in the infancy and imperfection. We believe 
that the word cythara, which was an instrument that David commanded 
us to make use of in praising God, was a kind of lute, which has got his 
perfection according as the lights of Heaven have spread themselves 
upon the earth. 


4. The pagan antiquity, who through the clouds of ignorance has not- 
withstanding cast some feeble rays of the knowledge of the true God 
and of the Sun of Justice which was to rise upon the earth, hath made 
gods of those that hath been the first inventors of the lute, and will have 
us believe that Orpheus delivered his wife Euridice from the captivity 
and the pains of Hell by the charms of his lute. But ’twas slowly and 
with darkness that God made [known] to us the drafts of the future 
harmony, as do testify and represent the Latin words testudo, which 
signifies ‘a lute’, and tortu, which is an animal that creeps slowly; and 
if the lute resembles the tortoise shell, ’tis but a little now that he is in 
his perfection. The neck of the shell represents the neck of the lute, 
and the body of it the back and belly of the lute. We read also that they 
have attributed marvellous effects to the sweetness of the lute. Orpheus 
stopped the course of rivers with his playing, caused the trees to dance, 
tamed the wild beasts [and] made them sociable and kind one to 
another. There is nothing that brings more the wild nature of the 
Indians to a gentle constitution than music, and especially the lute; 
nothing makes them more sensible of the felicity everlasting. Therefore 
do we feel in churches that music raises up our souls, softens our 
hearts, and draws from us tears of joy which are very proper to dissolve 
those of our contrition. And why should it not be possible that, as 
Amphion made the stones to move by his harmony, gathered them in 
order the top of one another round about the city and so builded the 
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walls of Thebes, is it unlikely said of that music may contribute much 
to move our stony hearts, to place them in good order, and build in 
the end the walls of the temporal Jerusalem against whom all the forces 
of Hell shall not prevail? Arion being in a ship was cast into the sea by 

ersons that did not love music; yet, for all that, his trust was in his lute 
(which he held fast in his arms). The gods engaging themselves in this 
quarrel procured him a deliverer; a dolphin sliding between his legs 


carried him, playing all the while upon his lute, to the shore. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE INCREASE OF THE LUTE AND ITS SHAPE 


Tis to be believed that at the first the body of the lute was of one piece; 
but since, to give him the figure of a pear, they have made it of several 
pieces which they call ribs, as of a musk-melon. Notwithstanding, 
there is a great dispute amongst the moderns concerning the shape of 
the lute. Some will have it somewhat roundish, the rising in the middle 
of the back and sloping of each side, as we see [in| the lutes of Monsieur 
Desmoulins of Paris, which are very good and were sold at first for 
£20 and [are] sold still for ten or twelve. The reason is that the lute 
so framed is capable of more sound because of his concavity, and that 
the sound not keeping in the deep and hollow bottom but, contrari- 
wise, being put forth by the straitness of the sides towards the middle 
and so to the rose, from whence it issues greater and with more im- 
petuosity. The other have for their defence and reason the handsome- 
ness of the figure of the pear, [and] the comeliness of it—because, 
being more flat in the back, they lie better upon the stomach and do not 
endanger people to grow crooked. Besides, all Bologna lutes are in the 
shape of a pear, and those are the best lutes; but their goodness is not 
attributed to their figure but to their antiquity, to the skill of those lute- 
makers, to the quality of the wood and [the] seasoning of it, and to the 
varnishing of it. The Bologna lutes are known by their shape and 
varnish, which is darkish red. Laux Maler {Mauller| and Hans Frey 
[Hunts frith] have been the two chiefest lutemakers that have lived at 
Bologna, who have rendered their names immortal by the melodious 
sound of that famous instrument, and will still make them resound 
through all the earth as long as it will please God to maintain the har- 
mony of the universe. 


2. The lutes of Padua are something roundish and like those of 
Monsieur De[s]moulins; therefore their sound is greater than those of 
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Bologna, which are very sweet. Those of Florence and Venice are 
between both of these shapes, but some nothing near to those of 
Bologna. For the modern lutes—that is, those made in our days—they 
are made only in France, and very few are good for anything. The 
neck of the lute at first was not broader than that of a mandora, and 
had but seven double strings, but has been made bigger by little and 
little, and the head of it so extremely increased that the best masters 
of the lute have been enforced to take off some of the strings, to bring 
it to a moderate use, as we shall demonstrate hereafter in its own place. 


[3]. The lutes of Bologna and the other good lutes are to have but 
seven ribs, and at the most nine or eleven, notwithstanding there have 
been some Dutch who instead of following these examples have made 
lutes with six-and-thirty, and 38 ribs, more or less. The reason why 
the fewer ribs make the best lutes is that many ribs must need a great 
deal of glue to be joined together, which makes the lute dull. We have 
lutes that they call ‘cut’ lutes—that is, when of a great lute they will 
make a little one, which is done in cutting off something of the breadth 
and length of every rib, and then joining them together upon a little 
mould. A lute of twenty pound, lessened so, is not worth £5. The 
lutes of goid, silver, ebony, ivory, or adorned with mother of pearl or 
suchlike, are worth nothing, because a lute must be made of a wood 
that is porous [poorest]. And crab wood is the best wood; it must be 
sawn in thin ribs and kept dry [for] many years before it be fit to make 
lutes. The pegs [biggest] commonly are made of ebony, but those are 
not the best; no more is ivory, because it is too hard, and those pegs 
are never fast to the lute, chiefly in dry or frosty weather; they fly 
from the head of the lute, when none meddle with it. Those of plum- 
tree wood are the best; tis hard enough to endure the turning of the 
pegs, and sticks likewise so well to the hole where the pegs are that it 
never flies from it. 


[4]. The flat part of the neck of the lute and the bridge are to be made 
of ebony; but to cover the head [and] the back of the neck with it as 
some do, ‘tis improper because it makes the lute too heavy upon the 
left hand, the neck cold and slippery for the thumb, and the frets are 
never fast: A neck made of a light wood, with a fine varnish as near as 
may be to the colour of the lute, is better; but you must keep it clean. 


[5]. The nut must be of ivory, very well compassed; it must not be 
glued to the lute, [so] that you may raise it when you please, putting a 
little piece of paper under it. If the distance between the fifth and the 
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sixth [courses] is a little bigger than the other ’tis the better, because 
in stopping a d or a e or any other letter upon the sixth with the little 
finger or the fourth [marriage] finger, you are like to smother the fifth 
string. 


el 
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CHAPTER III 


[OF THE MASTERS OF THE LUTE| 


The first and most famous lute masters, we confess, were the Italians, 
who were the first authors of the lute, as all the world must acknow- 
ledge, and that the French have been the most famous in that [art]. 
And although there is some confusion in the French to acknowledge 
that they have been subdued by the Romans, yet they must not be 
ashamed to acknowledge that they owe their skill to their conquest. 
For the Romans did polish their language by the mixture of the Latin 
tongue, [and] taught them several arts. The French, being of a lively 
spirit and fit to receive those fine impressions, were conquered again 
voluntarily by the love of those rare sciences, and charmed by the fine 
parts of their conqueror, Julius Caesar, chiefly by his culture and 
eloquence. Besides, moved by a desire of revenge against the Senate of 
Rome that it brought them into slavery, they persuaded Julius Caesar 
to make himself Emperor. So that they might subdue those that had 
subdued them, the stoutest of France went back with him [to] Italy, 
rendered his coming formidable, and got a great deal of glory in that 
famous battle of Pharsalia, where the great Pompey was defeated; and 
Caesar became the master of the Roman Empire by the help of the 
bravest French and English that he brought along with him. The 
ingenious French, taking rest at the shadow of their laurels, fearing to 
fall into a gross idleness [and to fail] to exercise the liveliness of their 
spirits natural to their nation, they cast their eyes upon the fine arts that 
flourished then at Rome—the mathematics, and the parts of it that best 
become a gentleman (as fortification, music, picture-drawing, sculp- 
ture, the arts of riding, fencing and dancing). The French then ravished 
from the Romans their liberty and those fine sciences, in which they 
have so much refined. [themselves] since that they do excel in it at the 
present above the Italians (excepted picture-drawing and cutting of 
figures [i.e. sculpture] and music, which the Italians reserved for them- 
selves, those arts being more proper for their speculative spirits). 
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2. Of all the instruments of music the ute pleaseth most the French, 
though it was not framed nor touched as [it] is at present, every eye 
having contributed to the perfection of that famous instrument, as 
we see by the shape of the ancient lutes and by the composition of our 
lessons. The lute hath had a long time but thirteen strings, then fifteen, 
then seventeen, then nineteen, where he hath remained a long time— 
that is, nine double strings and the treble (for ‘tis but of late that we 
use but one second). All that while the lute had but one head. 


[3]. Lorenzini [Vomigny], Perrichon and the Polack [i.e. Jacob Reys] 
are furthest lutenists in the memory of man that deserved to be men- 
tioned and to have a statue upon the mount of Parnassus, for having 
given us the rudiments of the lute and cleared the first difficulties that 
hindered production of this masterpiece. Afterwards Monsieur 
Mézangeau [Mezangeot] appeared upon the stage of music and, using 
the lute with nineteen strings, hath so polished the composition and 
the playing of it that, without contradiction, we must give him the 
praise to have given to the lute his first perfection. The clouds of ignor- 
ance having been so dissipated by this worthy son of Apollo, many 
musical lights have risen in France, amongst whom a single one—as 
the sun among the stars—hath drawn the admiration and the praises 
of all the world. It is the first Gaultier (who is named, in regard of his 
age and his merit, ‘old’ Gaultier); to which Fortune, not so deaf as 
blind, hearkened and, through the liberality of kings, queens and other 
princes, crowned with honour and fulfilled with riches. But, as if the 
heavenly things were inseparable from the lute, Mary of Medicis, wife 
to Henry the Great [Henri IV], grandfather to the king of England 
[Charles II], did not find a recompense more proportionable and more 
conformable to the merits of the great lutenist than church livings— 
though he was an illiterate man—giving him a priory and other bene- 
fices that do not require a man to be a priest. But his free and con- 
scientious humour made him forsake them. So true is it that when a 
man takes, pleasure with this heavenly harmony of the lute his heart 
cannot endure the discords of passions, nor any action that entangles 
the spirit and do break the sweet sacred accords that they are to have 
with the Will of God and his holy Ordinances. The old Gaultier was 
sent into England by his good mistress, the said queen, to testify to the 
king and queen the joy that she took for the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, Charles the Second, now King of England. He played of the 
lute before the king and queen. Their majesties made him presents both 

1No; Gaultier came over with the Duke of Buckingham in 1617, eight 
years before the marriage of Charles and Henrietta Maria. 
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walls of Thebes, is it unlikely said of that music may contribute much 
to move our stony hearts, to place them in good order, and build in 
the end the walls of the temporal Jerusalem against whom all the forces 
of Hell shall not prevail? Arion being in a ship was cast into the sea by 
persons that did not love music; yet, for all that, his trust was in his lute 
(which he held fast in his arms). The gods engaging themselves in this 
quarrel procured him a deliverer; a dolphin sliding between his legs 


carried him, playing all the while upon his lute, to the shore. 


CHAPTER II 


OF THE INCREASE OF THE LUTE AND ITS SHAPE 


Tis to be believed that at the first the body of the lute was of one piece; 
but since, to give him the figure of a pear, they have made it of several 
pieces which they call ribs, as of a musk-melon. Notwithstanding, 
there is a great dispute amongst the moderns concerning the shape of 
the lute. Some will have it somewhat roundish, the rising in the middle 
of the back and sloping of each side, as we see [in] the lutes of Monsieur 
Desmoulins of Paris, which are very good and were sold at first for 
£20 and [are] sold still for ten or twelve. The reason is that the lute 
so framed is capable of more sound because of his concavity, and that 
the sound not keeping in the deep and hollow bottom but, contrari- 
wise, being put forth by the straitness of the sides towards the middle 
and so to the rose, from whence it issues greater and with more im- 
petuosity. The other have for their defence and reason the handsome- 
ness of the figure of the pear, [and] the comeliness of it—because, 
being more flat in the back, they lie better upon the stomach and do not 
endanger people to grow crooked. Besides, all Bologna lutes are in the 
shape of a pear, and those are the best lutes; but their goodness is not 
attributed to their figure but to their antiquity, to the skill of those lute- 
makers, to the quality of the wood and [the] seasoning of it, and to the 
varnishing of it. The Bologna lutes are known by their shape and 
varnish, which is darkish red. Laux Maler {Mauller] and Hans Frey 
[Hunts frith] have been the two chiefest lutemakers that have lived at 
Bologna, who have rendered their names immortal by the melodious 
sound of that famous instrument, and will still make them resound 
through all the earth as long as it will please God to maintain the har- 
mony of the universe. 


2. The lutes of Padua are something roundish and like those of 
Monsieur De[s|moulins; therefore their sound is greater than those of 
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Bologna, which are very sweet. Those of Florence and Venice are 
between both of these shapes, but some nothing near to those of 
Bologna. For the modern lutes—that is, those made in our days—they 
are made only in France, and very few are good for anything. The 
neck of the lute at first was not broader than that of a mandora, and 
had but seven double strings, but has been made bigger by little and 
little, and the head of it so extremely increased that the best masters 
of the lute have been enforced to take off some of the strings, to bring 
it to a moderate use, as we shall demonstrate hereafter in its own place. 


[3]. The lutes of Bologna and the other good utes are to have but 
seven ribs, and at the most nine or eleven, notwithstanding there have 
been some Dutch who instead of following these examples have made 
lutes with six-and-thirty, and 38 ribs, more or less. The reason why 
the fewer ribs make the best lutes is that many ribs must need a great 
deal of glue to be joined together, which makes the lute dull. We have 
lutes that they call ‘cut’ lutes—that is, when of a great lute they will 
make a little one, which is done in cutting off something of the breadth 
and length of every rib, and then joining them together upon a little 
mould. A lute of twenty pound, lessened so, is not worth £5. The 
lutes of gold, silver, ebony, ivory, or adorned with mother of pearl or 
suchlike, are worth nothing, because a lute must be made of a wood 
that is porous [poorest]. And crab wood is the best wood; it must be 
sawn in thin ribs and kept dry [for] many years before it be fit to make 
lutes. The pegs [biggest] commonly are made of ebony, but those are 
not the best; no more is ivory, because it is too hard, and those pegs 
are never fast to the lute, chiefly in dry or frosty weather; they fly 
from the head of the lute, when none meddle with it. Those of plum- 
tree wood are the best; ’tis hard enough to endure the turning of the 
pegs, and sticks likewise so well to the hole where the pegs are that it 
never flies from it. 


[4]. The flat part of the neck of the lute and the bridge are to be made 
of ebony; but to cover the head [and] the back of the neck with it as 
some do, ’tis improper because it makes the lute too heavy upon the 
left hand, the neck cold and slippery for the thumb, and the frets are 
never fast. A neck made of a light wood, with a fine varnish as near as 
may be to the colour of the lute, is better; but you must keep it clean. 


[5]. The nut must be of ivory, very well compassed; it must not be 
glued to the lute, [so] that you may raise it when you please, putting a 
little piece of paper under it. If the distance between the fifth and the 
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sixth [courses] is a little bigger than the other ’tis the better, because 
in stopping a d or a e or any other letter upon the sixth with the little 
finger or the fourth [marriage] finger, you are like to smother the fifth 


string. 
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CHAPTER III 


[OF THE MASTERS OF THE LUTE| 


The first and most famous lute masters, we confess, were the Italians, 
who were the first authors of the lute, as all the world must acknow- 
ledge, and that the French have been the most famous in that [art]. 
And although there is some confusion in the French to acknowledge 
that they have been subdued by the Romans, yet they must not be 
ashamed to acknowledge that they owe their skill to their conquest. 
For the Romans did polish their language by the mixture of the Latin 
tongue, [and] taught them several arts. The French, being of a lively 
spirit and fit to receive those fine impressions, were conquered again 
voluntarily by the love of those rare sciences, and charmed by the fine 
parts of their conqueror, Julius Caesar, chiefly by his culture and 
eloquence. Besides, moved by a desire of revenge against the Senate of 
Rome that it brought them into slavery, they persuaded Julius Caesar 
to make himself Emperor. So that they might subdue those that had 
subdued them, the stoutest of France went back with him [to] Italy, 
rendered his coming formidable, and got a great deal of glory in that 
famous battle of Pharsalia, where the great Pompey was defeated; and 
Caesar became the master of the Roman Empire by the help of the 
bravest French and English that he brought along with him. The 
ingenious French, taking rest at the shadow of their laurels, fearing to 
fall into a gross idleness [and to fail] to exercise the liveliness of their 
spirits natural to their nation, they cast their eyes upon the fine arts that 
flourished then at Rome—the mathematics, and the parts of it that best 
become a gentleman (as fortification, music, picture-drawing, sculp- 
ture, the arts of riding, fencing and dancing). The French then ravished 
from the Romans their liberty and those fine sciences, in which they 
have so much refined [themselves] since that they do excel in it at the 
present above the Italians (excepted picture-drawing and cutting of 
figures [i.e. sculpture] and music, which the Italians reserved for them- 
selves, those arts being more proper for their speculative spirits). 
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2. Of all the instruments of music the lute pleaseth most the French, 
though it was not framed nor touched as [it] is at present, every eye 
having contributed to the perfection of that famous instrument, as 
we see by the shape of the ancient lutes and by the composition of our 
lessons. The lute hath had a long time but thirteen strings, then fifteen, 
then seventeen, then nineteen, where he hath remained a long time— 
that is, nine double strings and the treble (for ‘tis but of late that we 
use but one second). All that while the lute had but one head. 


[3]. Lorenzini [Vomigny], Perrichon and the Polack [i.e. Jacob Reys] 
are furthest lutenists in the memory of man that deserved to be men- 
tioned and to have a statue upon the mount of Parnassus, for having 
given us the rudiments of the lute and cleared the first difficulties that 
hindered production of this masterpiece. Afterwards Monsieur 
Mézangeau [Mezangeot] appeared upon the stage of music and, using 
the lute with nineteen strings, hath so polished the composition and 
the playing of it that, without contradiction, we must give him the 
praise to have given to the lute his first perfection. The clouds of ignor- 
ance having been so dissipated by this worthy son of Apollo, many 
musical lights have risen in France, amongst whom a single one—as 
the sun among the stars—hath drawn the admiration and the praises 
of all the world. It is the first Gaultier (who is named, in regard of his 
age and his merit, ‘old’ Gaultier); to which Fortune, not so deaf as 
blind, hearkened and, through the liberality of kings, queens and other 
princes, crowned with honour and fulfilled with riches. But, as if the 
heavenly things were inseparable from the lute, Mary of Medicis, wife 
to Henry the Great [Henri IV], grandfather to the king of England 
[Charles II], did not find a recompense more proportionable and more 
conformable to the merits of the great lutenist than church livings— 
though he was an illiterate man—giving him a priory and other bene- 
fices that do not require a man to be a priest. But his free and con- 
scientious humour made him forsake them. So true is it that when a 
man takes pleasure with this heavenly harmony of the lute his heart 
cannot endure the discords of passions, nor any action that entangles 
the spirit and do break the sweet sacred accords that they are to have 
with the Will of God and his holy Ordinances. The old Gaultier was 
sent into England by his good mistress, the said queen, to testify to the 
king and queen the joy that she took for the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, Charles the Second, now King of England.! He played of the 
lute before the king and queen. Their majesties made him presents both 

1No; Gaultier came over with the Duke of Buckingham in 1617, eight 
years before the marriage of Charles and Henrietta Maria. 
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worthy of kings and of the king of the lute, and the late duke of 
Buckingham (before whom he played also) in embrecing of him made 
slide in his pocket five hundred pounds of gold, to stop him—as 
Atalanta did her sweetheart with the golden apples—some few days 
longer in the court of England with this precious burden. From this 
famous Gaultier are issued three other Gaultiers, his sons and his 
imitators: Gaultier of England, Gaultier of Paris, and Gaultier of Rome. 
All three excellent men; but chiefly Gaultier of England for the good- 
ness of his hands—the most swift, the neatest, and most even that ever 
were. Gaultier of Paris [was] excellent for his composition, and his 
play extremely polished, and his touching very delicate. Gaultier of 
Rome was esteemed for his learning and the gravity of his playing. 
Then came Pinel, whose play was very gay and airy; he made his 
lessons with a great deal of facility. Then Dufault, whose play is very 
grave and learned; Dubut; Vincent, whose play is almost like that of 
Pinell; [and] Mercure, who hath lived a long time in England. His 
hand was very good—he composed lessons full of good airs— 
but there was something unpolished in it.. We had Blancrocher 
[Blanrocher], L’Enclos [Landas], who for the hand and graces of the 
lute have been admired of all the world, with several others that are 
issued from those rare stocks, whom it would be too long and needless 
to enumerate. By this it is easy to see what vast capacities the lute hath, 
what abundance of music, what variety both of things and manners, of 
fashions of playing and composing, the lute being like an ocean that 
cannot be emptied but is full of so much riches that the more we take 
from it the more remains to take, and in such sort that all his beauties 
are different according to the genius of the lute master that composes 
our plays, and dives in that spring of science and charms. It is easy to 
find by this discourse that the French are in possession of the lute, that 
it is their instrument—as the viol is the instrument of England, the 
guitar that of Spain, the theorbo that of Italy, the virginal or harpsi- 
chord [harpsicall] that of Germany, the harp that of Ireland, and so of 
others according to the genius of each nation. 


[4]. It is a gift of God and nature to be an excellent lutenist, as to be a 
poet or a rare picture-drawer or excellent in any other arts that depend 
upon the imagination; for if the genius of a man is not fit for it, all the 
will and pains that he may bestow will not make him a perfect lutenist, 
as we see by the different fashions, every master playing and fitting 
lessons conformable to his humour and fancy where the spirits are 
quick and airy. Likewise the climate is most fit to produce masters and 
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players of the lute, but for all that variously according to the diversity 
of tempers and the degree of heat that is in every person. 


CHAPTER IV 


OF THE STRINGS OF THE LUTE, AND STRINGING THEREOF; 
AND OF THE FRETS AND TUNING OF THE LUTE 


Before one plays of the lute he must have his lute well strung and well 
tuned, as it behoveth to get good ink, good paper and a good pen 
before one undertakes to write well. Therefore to follow good order 
we shall begin by this discourse, since that it is impossible to play well 
unless the lute be well strung and set in tune. The good strings are made 
at Rome or about Rome and none that are good are made in any other 
place, except the great strings and octaves that are made at Lyons in 
France and nowhere else. They attribute that to the climate and to the 
waters. The strings are made of sheep’s and cat’s guts, and are twisted 
with a great deal of art. To be good they must be clear and transparent, 
smooth and well twisted, hard and strong; and new they are preserved 
in a white paper dipped in oil of almonds, or in a hog’s bladder. They 
endure no moisture nor any excessive heat no more than the lute, but 
they will have a temperate air and place (but of the two the moisture 
is the worst). When they are open their goodness is known thus: 
holding the two ends in each hand and striking the string with the 
middle finger, if they part in two only; or if being laid upon the lute 
they do not jar. If the two strings can be made of one bunch they will 
agree the better; but it is hard to find two good strings of a length, 
therefore you must choose them as near as you can to the same bigness. 
The string must not be full of knots or gouty or rugged, nox be bigger 


in one place than in another. 


[2]. You must keep always the neck of your lute and the head very 
clean. The frets must be good and new, and tied very fast; to that end 
when you tie them (because the neck is not so broad below as it is 
above), tie them higher than the place where they must stand and so 
bring them down perforce. The fret that is next to the nut must be the 
biggest and have more room and distance; the next must have lesser 
distance and lesser bigness, and according to this observation to the 
rfumber of nine frets, fill up the neck of the lute to the bottom. If any 
string is anything false in some place you must remove the fret higher 
or lower so that the string may sound true. This is to be done when we 
will not loose a string, or when we have not the leisure to put another. 
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[3]. For the tuning of the lute one must be very exact; for as there is 
no perfect harmony in a family, in a city nor in a Commonwealth if 
there be not an union, a sympathy and good accord, likewise if the lute 
be not perfectly in tune it is impossible to play well; and instead of a 
sweet symphony we shall hear nothing but a rude and hurtful caco- 
phony (that is, a disagreeing noise) which discredits the best hands, and 
turns the truest lessons into a vicious composition and full of faults, 
against the principles and rules of music. Now one cannot well tune his 
lute unless it be well strung and have good frets. You must then have 
always by you a pretty good store of good strings and be very exact in 
preserving them. You must put them to the lute with curiosity. 
Observe the bignesses of them and put no false ones; they become false 
several ways—if they be old, if they take air, if they be yellow, and 
(in one word) if they do not come from Rome. According to the 
several tunings they must be put smaller or bigger; upon the sharp 
tuning or upon the trumpet tuning, the strings that rise of a note or two 
must be smaller. And so of other tunings, for when you strike all the 
strings with your thumb you must feel an even stiffness which proceeds 
from the size of the strings. 


[4]. For the frets, they must be nine in number and so make the Gamut, 
every fret making half a tone. For example, strike a string open and 
sing ‘Ut’; then skipping one fret and laying the finger upon c of any 
string you shall sing ‘Re’. Then skip a fret again and stop on e; it will 
sing ‘Mi’. The next fret where you shall stop on [f] will make ‘Fa’; 
then skip two frets and stop upon the h, it will make ‘Sol’; and two 
frets more, stopping upon the k will make ‘La’. Some make use of a 
compass made for the nonce that one may have from the lute-makers to 
place the frets at the right distance; but the best way is to place them 
by the ear, singing the Gamut as was said even now, for you must 
sometimes remove a fret if a string sing too high or too low. Some 
make use of a pipe to fit a lute in his right pitch; for, as one cannot show 
their ability except we do set them upon the discourse of their one 
calling (for as a fine and great spirit being overcome with misery or 
sorrow seems sometimes to be dull and heavy; whereas if it were in 
prosperity we should discover nothing but mirth and wit); likewise 
when a lute is not in its pitch (that is, when it is set too low or too high) 
it seems to be naught, [even] when it is an excellent lute so that it were 
in his pitch. The'little lutes must be set high and the great lutes not so 
high, for it is impossible to play well—I mean, to use all the graces— 
if the strings be too stiff. The hand is soon weary and the playing cannot 
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be, as we term it, full of pearls: that is, the shakes, the falls, the pulls, the 
sighs, the roulades, the stings. 


[5]. The bow that is too much bent breaketh; mediocrity is to be used 
in fitting the pitch of the lute. For the placing [of] the second string 
(or the small mean, as we call it) I would have but one cut in the nut 
and one hole in the bridge at an even distance between the treble and 
the third. For since we put but one second, we must fit it with as good 
a symmetry and comeliness as we can. The reason why we use but one 
second is that two seconds will seldom agree, that the sound of the two 
squeaking [doth] smother the other strings. Besides, the cadence that 
is made upon the treble and the second is not so clear if there be two 
seconds. Concerning the eleventh string, which is the last bass, the 
good masters of the lute do use only the octave (that is, the little one), 
because the eleventh bass is a superfluous string that has been added to 
the lute of late to give ease to the hands; for the d of the sixth is the same 
thing [i.e. in unison] with the eleventh, and if we must stop a string 
below the neck with the d of the sixth, ’tis hard and sometimes im- 
possible to do it; then we use the eleventh instead of the d of the sixth. 
Therefore it were necessary to discharge the lute of that burden. 
Making the bridge and the nut smaller and taking from the head the 
superfluous pegs, the lute would sound the better and the hands would 
find more ease. That eleventh string being alone ought to be something 
bigger than if it were an octave; her bigness must be between the size 
of the fifth and the great sixth. The lute-masters have taken away that 
great string because the sound of it is too big and smothers the sound of 
the others. 


[6]. For the tuning of the lute you must begin by the fifth [string]. 
String it in a pitch proportionable to the lute; then from that string 
you shall tune all the others by thirds or fourths as the tuning requires 
(that is, so that you have a musical ear; otherwise you must tune your 
lute by unisons—stopping several letters as the tuning runneth. That 
way is good, besides, to try whether your strings are true and to place 
well your frets). You must use several means for the accomplishment of 
so important a thing as the tuning is. If your strings be all new set on, 
or the most part of them, you must not expect to play upon your lute 
so soon; but you must tune your lute now and then and let the strings 
stretch at leisure. When they be settled, and that your lute is well tuned, 
you shall feel it by some strokes. 
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CHAPTER V 
OF THE SEVERAL MODES AND TUNINGS OF THE LUTE 


The lute affords an infinite variety of things not only in the composi- 
tion but also in the several modes and tunings. Upon the same tuning 
without altering any string we have several modes. 

First, all the tunings have the B flat and B natural, which difference 
is made by half a tone, the B natural being half a tone higher than the 
B flat. For the other modes, they have their denomination from the 
bass that concludes every lesson. 

If the lesson ends by the a of the sixth, that mode is called ‘the mode 
of the a of the sixth’; and so of all the others. There is five modes: the a 
of the sixth, the a of the seventh, the a of the eighth, the a of the tenth 
[nynth], the a of the eleventh. 


Demonstration of the most ordinary tuning called B flat: 


a 
end SSS 


The reason why we have no mode upon the ninth is because it is a 
various string and hath no octave. For example, upon the mode of the 
a of the seventh the ninth must be tuned half a note lower—that is, it 
must be tuned to the 6 of the fifth. The demonstration of the most 
ordinary tuning, called the French B natural. (You may play flat or 
sharp without altering any string, but this alteration is made for to 
render the lessons more easy.) 
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Letters only to be changed from one ’ ...‘ng to another: 
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You set the fifth at the pitch as you please, and with the fifth you shall 
tune all the other strings as followeth: 
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The a of the fifth tuneth the tenth, and makes an unison. 

The c of the fifth tuneth the ninth, and makes an unison. 

The d of the fifth tuneth the eighth, and makes an unison. 

The f of the fifth tuneth the seventh, and makes an unison. 

Then the little eighth is an unison with the fourth and tunes it. 

The e of the fourth tunes the sixth, and makes an unison. 

The little sixth makes an unison with the third, and tunes it. 

The f of the third tuneth the second, and makes an unison. 

The d of the second tuneth the treble, and makes an unison. 

The d of the little sixth tuneth the eleventh and makes an unison. 

So that every letter that hath a point or a dot in the demonstration 
aforesaid tuneth the letter opposite to it. 

Those that have a musical ear or a long habit upon the lute may tune 
it open—that is, without any stopping—although it is good to try the 
tuning by stops, to be better assured. 

You shall tune [the lute] by the ear as followeth: 

The fifth tunes the tenth open, and makes an unison. 

The fifth open tunes the ninth, raising the ninth a tone higher so 
that the fifth shall sing ‘Ut’ and the ninth ‘Re’. 

The same fifth shall tune the eighth, raising the eighth a tone and a 
half higher, so that the fifth open shall sing “Re’ and the eighth ‘Fa’. 
The a of the fifth again shall tune the seventh, raising the seventh two 
tones and a half, so that the a of the fifth shall sing ‘Ut’ and the seventh 
‘Fa’. 

Now for the small play—that is, the small strings from the fifth 
down to the treble (which maketh five rows of strings in all). 

The a of the fifth tuneth the fourth, raising the fourth a tone and a 
half higher, so that the fifth shall sing ‘Re’ and the fourth ‘Fa’. 

By the fourth you shall tune the third, raising the third two tones 
higher so that the fourth shall sing “Ut’ and the third ‘Mi’. 

The third open tuneth the sixth, and makes an unison. 

The fifth open tuneth the second, and makes an octave; that is, the 
second must be eight notes higher than the fifth. 

The fourth tuneth the treble and makes an octave; that is, the treble 
must be eight notes higher. 

The third tuneth the eleventh, raising the eleventh a note and a half 
higher than the third, so that the third shall sing “Re’ and the eleventh 
‘Fa’. Then try all this by several unisons and stops; for example: 

Try whether the eighth agree with the fourth: stop a ¢ upon the 
fourth and try whether the seventh agrees with that c. 

Then compare the sixth with the fifth and see whether there be three 
notes and a half difference. 
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The sixth must be three notes and a half higher than the fifth, so 
that the fifth shall sing ‘Ut’ and the sixth ‘Fa’. 

Stop a d upon the seventh and a b upon the third and see whether 
they agree (for those two stops are unisons). 

Try all the other strings by the rules of the former demonstration; 
for this way of tuning the lute open, every one may contrive a way of 
their own, according as his ear is used to compare two strings together, 
or to hear or understand the following of the strings. 

As, for example, beginning at the eleventh you shall find the Gamut 
going from string to string, down to the sixth. 

[example omitted in MS.] 

The Demonstration of the French tuning of the lute in B natural. 
Every fret of the lute makes half a tone; [consequently] the French 
B natural is made out of the French B flat in raising four strings half a 
tone apiece: (viz.) the eighth, the fourth, the treble, and the eleventh. 
That is, the eighth and the fourth must be tuned to the e of the fifth, 
the treble to the e of the second, and the eleventh to the d of the sixth, 
as you may see here demonstrated. 

[demonstration omitted in MS. ] 

Letters only to be changed from one tuning to another; the eighth, 
the fourth, the treble and the eleventh, as it is represented the leaf 
before this, or three folios before. 

The trumpet tuning: this tuning is called so because of his loud effect. 
It was invented by the famous old Gaultier. Demonstration of the 
trumpet tuning: 
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You [shall] have this tuning from the French B flat in altering only four 
strings: the ninth, the sixth, the seventh, and the third. 

The ninth is to be tuned to the b of the fifth. 

The seventh, to the e of the fourth. 

The third, to the f of the fourth. 

The sixth, to the third open. 
(Observe that, when your lute is tuned so, if it chance your lute go out 
of tune you must tune it to the ¢ of the sixth.) From this tuning are 
sprung many other tunings, where more or less strings are altered. 

Monsieur Mercure does not meddle with the seventh string, and 
sometimes does not alter the sixth. 
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Mr Jenkins alters all the basses after a way of his own, because he 
uses a string more than the French (which is the twelfth). He tuneth 
the twelfth agreeable to our eleventh, the eleventh like our tenth, 
and so the rest, to the sixth—which is tuned like the ordinary trumpet 
tuning. For a better and plainer exposition of Mr Jenkins’ tuning: 
when you have your lute upon the ordinary tuning (which is the 
French B flat) you shall alter the strings as follows: 

The a of the fifth tuneth the eleventh. 

The 6 of the fifth tuneth the tenth. 

The d of the fifth tuneth the ninth. 

The f of the fifth tuneth the eighth. 

The d of the fifth tuneth the fourth. 

The e of the fourth tuneth the seventh. 

The f of the fourth tuneth the third. 

The third tuneth the sixth open. 

The fifth open tuneth the second. 

The fourth tuneth the treble. 

Demonstration of Mr Jenkins’ tuning: - 
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Old Gaultier’s new tuning, called ‘the goat tuning’, because the first 
lesson he made upon that tuning is called The Goat (and indeed repre- 
sents the leaps and skippings of a goat): 

All the little play is like the ordinary tuning. The basses are tuned as 
follows: 

The fifth tuneth the tenth open. 

The c of the fifth tuneth the ninth. 

The é of the fifth tuneth the eighth. 

The g of the fifth tuneth the seventh. 

The e of the sixth tuneth the eleventh. 

The sixth is not altered, nor any of the small strings. Demonstration 
of the ‘goat’s tuning’: 


ex.7 ‘Goat’ tuning ) 
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There is several others, inconsiderable tunings invented by inconsider- 
able masters, some altering only one string, some two, some three, 
some more, some less. But for to play upon several tunings you must 
have more than one lute, for two reasons chiefly; the first reason is that 
the lute must be strung according to the tuning (as, in the trumpet 
tuning, the thirds, the sixths [and] the sevenths must be smaller than in 
other tunings because they are set higher). The other reason is that if 
you change the lute from one tuning to another it will never stay in 
tune, the strings returning always to the pitch they were before. 
Demonstration of Mr Mercure’s tuning: 
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CHAPTER VI 


OF, FIRST, THE CARRIAGE OF THE HANDS; 
THE COMELY POSTURE IN PLAYING; AND THE 
STRIKING OF THE STRINGS 


Those that have said that the lute maketh people crooked have said it to 
avoid the charges in learning, or the pains or the trouble which they 
have fancied to be in getting that art, or (being crooked before) they 
have learned to play of the lute, to cover their infirmity with that rare 
quality. The crooked spirits are afraid that their infirmity should be 
seen upon their back, and under pretence to maintain the straightness of 
their shoulders do shamefully discover the crooked figure of their 
brains. There is almost no human action that will not make a body 
crooked if we do [not] take heed, even in doing nothing. If one can 
give any reason for it, ‘tis because of the lute that we embrace. But if 
we use not too big a lute, and [one] that hath not a rising back we shall 
stop the mouths of those that complain of the danger of the lute. ’Tis 
sometimes the fault comes from the master, that does not take care to 
make his scholar sit upright. Those that are short-sighted, or have a 
short memory, are bound to have always their nose on their book, and 
so they may fall into that inconveniency. Therefore we must be 
diligent to take them out by the book, and practice them so well as we 
may play them by heart, and learn the time and humour of the lesson 
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by the ear, that one might look cheerfully upon the company and not 
stoop (the grace and cheerfulness in playing not being less pleasing 
than the playing itself). One must then sit upright in playing to show 
no constraint or pains, to have a smiling countenance, that the com- 
pany may not think you play unwillingly, and [to] show that you 
animate the lute as well as the lute does animate you. Yet you must not 
stir your body nor your head, nor show any extreme satisfaction in your 
playing. You must make‘no mouths, nor bite your lips, nor cast your 
hands in a flourishing manner that relishes of a fiddler. In one word, 
you must not less please the eyes than the ears. 


[2]. For the carriage of the hands, ’tis a thing of great importance when 
you begin to learn; that we called the placing of the hands upon the 
lute, that is rather the work of the master than of the scholar (if he be 
obedient). For the right hand, it must be placed between the rose and 
the bridge, but nearest to the bridge. Your hand must lie upon the belly 
of the lute with the little finger only, which must be as it were glued 
unto it; and keep the thumb as much as one can leaning upon the bass. 
It must be before all the rest of the hand, marching as the captain of the 
fingers. That hand must be rising in the middle in the form of an arch, 
[so] that you may not smother the strings. For the left hand, the pos- 
ture of it is more difficult. The thumb must be placed under the neck 
of the lute between the forefinger and the middle finger, and between 
the brim of the neck and the middle of it, walking with the hand up and 
down the neck of the lute so that the hand be lifted up and thrusted by 
the wrist in the form of an arch. And therein consists the grace of the 
hand. The fingers must be bowed inwardly and the fingers’ ends as 
near the lute as possibly they may be, and near one another without 
touching one another, so that the hand covers four frets. When you 
begin to play the hand must cover b c d e. If you must go lower, the 
thumb must be as useful and as nimble as the fingers. I have no need 
to express the hands must be kept white and clean. It is the mark of a 
gentleman and a lady, and it were better never to play of the lute than 
to play with nasty hands. For the nails, they must be short and smoothly 
cut (which some do with a little file). 


[3]. For the striking of the lute, that concerneth rather the perfection 
than the beginning of learning; yet in the beginning ’tis to be observed 
to strike hard and near the bridge. But take heed that you never lay 
the little finger upon the bridge or behind the bridge, neither strike the 
strings with the nails, nor so hard as if you would tear them in pieces. 
But never leave fingers upon the strings (the thumb as much as you 
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please upon the bass). When you begin to play something well, you 
must alter your way of striking and flatter ‘as we speak) the lute—that 
is to strike it sometimes gently. For as the lute is a kind of language, 
you must imitate the orators, who now raise their voice and then abate 
it; now they get asleep the hearer, and now they awaken him; now they 
charm him and now they amaze him, and with the same organ do ex- 
press two sorts of sounds. Likewise, in playing of the lute, in some places 
you must strike hard and in others so gently that one may hardly hear 
you. That variety is pleasing and produces attention of the hearer. It 
belongs only to the lute to touch so the same instrument, that, if one 
did not see you, he would think that you played upon two several 
lutes. 


[4]. For the left hand, you cannot stop too hard upon the strings and 
as near the frets as you can. For the shakes, they ought to be a little 
softly touched, and the falls and the roulades. There is some that, [to] 
fortify their hands, bathe them in a basin full of wine a long time. But 
others believe that the wine would [have] the same effect if one should 
drink it; yet the excess of wine is very prejudicial to the playing of the 
lute, because it hurts the sinews and makes the hands to shake. 

The model of a Corant of Mr Du But, as it is dissected in this 


7th chapter. 
L kth 








Corant, Mr Du But 





Turn two leaves for the dissection of this model of all sorts of measures. 
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This Corant is upon the ordinary tuning called B flat. The tuning: 
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CHAPTER VII 


FOR TO TAKE OUT A LESSON 


This is what the masters have never taught nor never set in writing, and 
whereof they would never make no rules. The chapter is the golden 
key that openeth the cabinet of Apollo, the want of the knowledge 
whereof made the scholars necessitated to continue their masters with- 
out profit or pleasure, the [masters] never writing the lessons as they 
must be played, that they may by word of mouth tell them one thing 
this day and tomorrow another, that which they might write upon the 
book and whereof they might perfect rules and sure precepts. For if 
they should give this secret, or mark all upon the book so that the 
scholar of himself could learn any lesson, the master would be con- 
siderable only by fitting new lessons, and thanked [only] for giving 
them, so that one scholar among twenty learning from their master it 
were enough; and the master should lose all his scholars but one. 


(2). This matter have several branches: the measure, the manner of 
striking, the strokes, with what finger a single string must be stricken; 
for the left hand (which is the greatest difficulty) you learn what finger 
you must stop withal every string; then how to make the tenues 
[Sennes], the roulades, the falls, the sighs [Sightes], and the shakes. 
We shall discourse of all these points in particular, and then make the 
demonstration of them. [Then follows a bar-by-bar analysis of the 
Corant, explaining the rudiments of tablature: the significance of the 
thythm-signs, how the up-beat bar and the last bar together make 
up a full bar, how a rhythm-sign holds good until it is cancelled 
by another rhythm-sign, how there is no need to repeat a bass string 
since it will sound on after it has been struck, and so on. This discussion 
is too elementary, verbose and repetitive to deserve printing; Miss 
Burwell’s teacher had declared that he was expounding the greatest 
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secret in all lute-music, and he seems to have been determined that she 
should get her money’s worth. A second Corant (ex. 11; in fact, this is 
the second half of Du But’s ex. 9) is given for analysis, and also an 
example (12) of two 3/4 bars making one 3/2 bar.] 


a ee oa os ae tir 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OF THE WAY AND MANNER FOR PRICKING 
LESSONS TO THE LUTE 


[Once again, a verbose and repetitive explanation—this time of the 
principles of French tablature—the significance of the six lines, the 
notation of diapasons, and so on. Few points call for remark, but the 
following extracts are important:] .. .. We never stop upon the last 
three basses (that is to say, the tenth bass, the eleventh bass and the 
twelfth bass) because the left hand cannot reach them. There are some 
that mark the basses by numbers, as the tenth with 3, the eleventh with 
4, [and] the twelfth with the figure of 5... . . 


Lessons for the demonstration of the eighth chapter: A Sarabrand 
where the seventh bass is stopped: Sarabrand of English Gaultier upon 
the ordinary tuning, called the French B flat, or B mol. The mode of 
this following Sarabrand is the eighth bass open [i.e. F]. 





Saraband 
‘Engl ish' 
Gaul ber 
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Example of the c upon the eighth: Corant of Mr Pinel upon the 
trumpet tuning: 


ex.14 
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D 
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AB: all thy thaw Signs are lacking én thes piece 


14. 





1,24 


8 8 


Allemand of Mr Gaultier, wherein there is an example of the b stopped 


upon the ninth bass 
[example omitted in MS.] 
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[2]. The second section of the 8th chapter, concerning the fingering 
of both hands. The left hand useth the four fingers, not the thumb. The 
right hand useth the thumb and the two next fingers to the thumb 
only; the little finger ought to be always fixed upon the belly of the 
lute, between the bridge and the rose, but nearest to the bridge. If you 
chance to raise the little finger, it must be to reach a bass the better; 
it must be set on again presently. You may raise the little finger when 
you strike a whole stroke with the thumb, striking as you do upon the 
guitar. When you nip one string, [or] two or three strings, with a bass 
it will be good to strike the bass a little before the small string or strings; 
and if there be three small strings together you must not strike them as 
people did formerly with three several fingers, but with the forefinger 
only, sliding from the treble upwards over the strings and repeating 
sometimes the treble with the middle finger. The reason why we do 
not play with three several fingers is that striking thus we miss half of 
the strings; that is, of every couple of strings we can strike but one. 
We [seldom] play twice with one finger, [but] one time with the 
forefinger and another time with the middle finger (except when we 
nip a bass and a small string, we must always use the thumb and the 
middle finger). Although several such strokes should follow one 
another, so that the letter that precedes such strokes must always be 
struck with the forefinger; as when you slide the forefinger upon a 
great stroke the letter that is set before it must be struck with the 
middle finger. As for example: The sliding stroke. 


‘ 
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The nipping stroke. 


ll a 








If a master give you a lesson, desire him to give you the fingering. 
There is no string (except of the treble) but is sometimes struck with 
the thumb. That is, if the fourth and the third are to be struck together, 
the fourth is to be struck with the thumb. If the third and the second 
are to be struck together, the third is to be struck with the thumb; ifthe 
second and the treble are to be struck together, the second must be 
struck with the thumb. Likewise the fourth, the fifth and the sixth are 
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sometimes struck with the forefinger, [and] sometimes with the middle 
finger when a bigger bass is joined with it. As for example: 


ex .| 





17, 





a =—- T+ VS 
For the left hand, the forefinger serveth to stop a b, the middle finger 
for to stop the c, the third finger to stop the d, the little finger to stop 
the e and the f and the other frets [Stringes] beneath: as for example: 


ex. 18 


RH, fingers ———4 


1 2 
18. : 2 . 
4. fingers ns LA. 


But if you must stop a ¢ with an e or f, then your hand must slide down, 
and the c must be stopped with the forefinger or else you cannot reach 
the f; as in this example: 


ex./9. 
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And so if there be strokes below the neck of the lute, your hand must 
go down, and sometimes the forefinger must stop an f, g, or an h; 
as for example: 


x. 10. 
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[It has been explained earlier that the lowest fret is k, but that sometimes 
an | ‘beneath the frets’ is called for. | 

So that the highest note must be stopped with the little finger, and 
the lowest or deepest note with the forefinger. And when you stop 
any letter you must consider what notes follow and [set] your hand 
in a frame or place fit to reach the next stops, whether it be above or 
beneath the neck of the lute, that you may make the tenues—that is 
the holding of the fingers upon the stops—and [not] be bound to skip 
upon a sudden from one end of the neck to the other. You must set 
your fingers as near as you can to the frets, and stop very hard, and 
raise your fingers as late as you can; for as soon as the finger is taken off 
the sound is gone. Therefore you must observe the tenues, or holding 
of the fingers, very exactly, for a string sometimes is a bass to a great 
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many other strings. As in this example: 


ae! eo @¢ 9 


Penne 


The d of the sixth . . . . is a bass to all the six letters following; if you 
raise the finger from that d you rob all those parts of their bass, [and 
indeed] it were rather fitting to repeat it. As, for example, here the 
bass is repeated three times, the a of the eighth twice [and] the a of the 
fourth once, for they are unisons stopped or unstopped on the same fret: 


22. ~~ 














Ox. 22. 











t 
You must keep the thumb always upon the basses—that is, take it off 
from the bass as late as you can. That gives a stay to your hand, and 
makes you find the basses more easily. The evenness of both hands is a 
most necessary thing—that is, one hand must not strike before the 
other (as in rowing of an oar; if you strike one hand before the other, 
the boat does not advance but turns about). 


CHAPTER IX 


CONCERNING THE PRICKING OF THE MARKS AND 
GRACES OF THE LUTE 


Some do mark the fingers of the left hand with ciphers, using the figure 
of 1 for the first finger, the figure of 2 for the middle finger, the figure 
of 3 for the marriage finger, and the figure of 4 for the little finger. 
As in this example: 
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[2]. Of the marks of the fingers of the right hand. For the forefinger 
of the right hand we mark one dot; for the second finger, two dots. 
The two other fingers we do not use. As for example: 


Ox 2A. 
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Of sliding of the forefinger of the right hand. When you have a stroke 
of three strings with a bass you slide the forefinger beginning at the 
treble and so upwards. The mark of sliding-is this  . As for example: 


ex. 25. 


25. 





If in such strokes you repeat the treble, it must be done with the middle 
finger; as in the following example: 


26 Play this as 
if it were 
written so: 





For a stroke of continuance—that is, when all the letters are closed 
together, as this stroke: 


28 ex. 29. 


28. 23 29. 
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These strokes you must strike with the thumb downwards to the last 
string (which must be struck with the second finger, which string is 
heard last), because it is a rule that the thumb must march first. If three 
single notes are upon one string, where some are of the nature of a bass, 
you strike the first with the thumb, the second with the forefinger, and 
the last with the thumb; as in this example: 


7 


| this is the thumb’s mark. Although the three notes or letters are not 
upon the same string as those above written are, yet they follow the 
same rule; as in this example: 


or this: 
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Sometimes you make a whole passage with the thumb and the finger, 
beginning at the sixth and ending at the treble; such passage must be 
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done swiftly; as in this example: 
ex, 32: 
32. tie 
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Sometimes we do strike only the great bass and sometimes only the 
octaves; for all basses are compounded of two strings, a great one and 
a little one. This is only done in a gallantry. As, for example, in this 


Ciacona: 2x33. '‘Ciacona’ 

















This you must play twice; the first time play only the octave, the second 
time play only the great bass. 


OF THE CADENCE OR TRILLO 


The cadences formerly were done only in the end of a lesson, but in our 
days old Gaultier hath intermixed them in all the parts of a lesson, and 
that with a great deal of grace. The cadence is made [in] two several 
ways, although both are compounded of three notes only. An example 
of the first sort of cadences: 





Some' do mark it so: 





s 


or with two dots, thus: 
36. 
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This cadence, compounded of an a of the third, a ¢ of the fourth and 
another a of the third, is made nimbly with the forefinger and the 
middle finger of the right hand. The two first letters of the cadence 
are struck with the forefinger sliding upwards; the third letter is to be 
struck with the middle finger as fast after as possibly may/be. 

The second sort of cadence differs from the first [in] that it begins 
with the bigger or deeper string; and the first letter is to be struck with 
the forefinger, the second letter with the middle finger, and the third 
with the forefinger again, as in the following example: 


ex. 37 A 
EA € 


The cadences are commonly made after a shake, but none always. One 
cannot do a cadence too nimbly. If the cadence be neat, nimble and 
even, tis one of the greatest graces of the lute, and some say the per- 
fection of it. 















Cadence after a shake: 
ei 1th | 
38. wy 
: 
Cadence without a shake: 
xy | 
39. 





OF A SHAKE 


On our days two vicious extremities have been practised concerning 
the shakes, some shaking a long time and as often as they can, some 
making two shakes at once, some shaking with both hands upon the 
same string. This abuse of the shake hath been condemned by the 
learned Gaultiers, amongst whom Gaultier of Paris would have no 
shake at all. Now, as in singing the trillo made with the tongue is 
ridiculous and that of the throat very pleasing, likewise the shake upon 
the lute done with moderation, sweetness and justness cannot choose 
but be agreeable, since that all the world place in it the principal graces 
of the lute. Many hold that for making a good shake and the other 
graces (which is called the ‘pearled’ playing) the strings upon the lute 
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must not be too stiff; besides, that wearies the hand, and ’tis good only 
to fortify the hand of a scholar. You must keep also your nails short, 
for it is not good to shake with the nails. The grace is in the flesh, and 
in the touching with it. 


OF THE FALLS 


There be two sort of falls: the single fall, and the double fall. The single 
fall is twofold: the first is made when you strike a string open and let 
fall a finger upon it. As in this example: 


ex. 40 ac 
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This is the mark of a fall ~—. The other single fall is when you stop 
a letter and fall upon the next, or upon the next letter but one; that is, 
you fall a tone or half a tone. As in this example: 
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The double fall is made of three letters, an a and two other letters 
(or else three letters stopped). As in this example: 
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OF THE ROULADES 
The roulades differ from the falls in that the falls begin with a low note 
and end upon a higher one; contrariwise, the roulades begin at a high 
note and end at a low one. 
The roulade is single or double: the single roulade is of two letters, 
the double roulade of three letters. 
An example of the single roulade: 
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An example of a double roulade: 
ex 44 





ba 
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OF A SIGH, ORA PULL 


A sigh or a pull is made in pulling the finger from the string and setting 
the finger upon the string again forthwith | presently]. The pull is two- 
fold: the open pull and the stopped pull. The open pull is made when 
you stop a string and take off the finger presently, as in this example: 


w.45 


45. 
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The stopped pull is when you stop a string, and pull it off presently, 


and put on the finger again upon the same string and letter, as in this 


example: on. 46. 


The sting is no more in use; it is made in stopping the little finger upon 
a string and swinging the hand upon it. 











OF THE HAMMERING OF THE STRINGS OF THE LUTE 


Hammering comes from the word ‘hammer’. It is done [by] beating 
the strings several times without taking off the finger very much from 
it. But all these things must be done without losing the measure and 
with moderation, and not so often as it may be loathsome to the ear. 


CHAPTER X 


THE WAY TO TEACH AND TO LEARN TO 
PLAY WELL UPON THE LUTE 


Cicero saith that we have naturally in us the seeds of all virtues and 
vices. If we were to get them and plant them in our souls as we do 
plants in the earth it would be costly and painful. God hath given us 
freely these seeds; but to exercise our faith and our obedience he hath 
lodged promiscuously in our hearts those seeds of virtue and vice. This 
is the opinion of a pagan that had no other light but that of nature; but 
we that have the light of the written Law and of the Law of Grace, 
we see that all good comes from God and all evil from the corruption 
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of nature. Besides that, the Saviour of the World hath given us several 
examples of all virtues, but not one of vices. Above all He hath taught 
us obedience, when He submitted Himself to the Will of His Father 
even in suffering, death, and the ignominious death of the Cross. 
Obedience then to the will of our parents is the first step that a child 
must do to attain to any science or virtue. But it belongeth to the parents 
to seek out and find the inclinations of their children and for what 
sciences they are most fit. If they have any inclination for a science it is 
a great index that they are fit for it; then their dispositions and their 
faculties both of soul and body will consent. 

2. Besides the obedience to the parents, there is the complacency to the 
master—that is, a desire to be directed by him, without which it is 
impossible the scholar should learn anything. It behoveth then that the 
parents put the masters in authority in giving them respect, making 
much of them and rewarding of them liberally. To that purpose it is 
good to choose masters well bred and that are famous. If the master 
does his duty, that will bring respect. Gravity becomes the master, to 
be gentle in his words and severe in performing his duty. The respect 
of the master towards the scholar will cause respect from the scholar 
to the master. A master should not be too old nor too young. The 
young one is foolish and hath little experience; the old one is peevish, 
distasteful, knows not or slights the new manner of playing and the 
new. lessons, hath a bad hand, and hath neither a good voice nor a 
good action in playing, which is very dangerous for young scholars. 
Scholars are like apes, or like wax: they take any impression by imitat- 
ing their masters. 

[3]. The voice for a master is very necessary to teach well to play 
upon the lute, because while the scholar plays his lesson ’tis good 
the master should sing the same, to give him the humour and the time 
of the lesson. That method is better than to play together on another 
lute, because one confounds the other. It hinders the master to hear 
the faults, and makes the scholar negligent, hiding the faults of his 
playing under the good playing of his master. Yet it is requisite 
that the master should play well, because he must sometimes play 
before the scholar. That formeth his ear, and gives him the air and 
humour of a lesson. The art of music is rather inspired and communi- 
cated than taught, as we see in birds where the young ones learn singing 
from the old ones. Moreover, set a canary bird near a nightingale, it 
will learn the tunes of a nightingale; and as the canary bird sings all the 
year long and the nightingale in the summer only, having a canary 
bird so taught you may have in your chamber all the year long the 
song of a nightingale. Likewise the scholar must always practise, and 
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the master sometimes, having three things in all to do: the setting of 
lessons, the teaching, and [the] playing. 


3. A scholar must begin at seven or eight years old; and look whether 
his hand be fit for it. For it must be neither too short nor too long but 
full enough and, above all, handsome. For it were better never to play 
of the lute than to play with an ugly hand, especially those who having 
naturally a fine hand will not preserve it. You must keep your nails 
short, without a brim of black velvet (as we call it). You shall pare your 
nails—not with your teeth, which is a great nastiness and besides gives 
a shape to your nails and makes them grow thicker. Some say that 
scissors do the same, because they nip the nail. A penknife is better if 
you can use [it], but a little file is best of all. 


4. The first and chief thing is the placing well of the hand, which we 
have taught before. We must not teach a scholar all things at once, but 
give him at first any easy lesson. First begin with a lesson where there is 
nothing but nipping. Then a lesson where there is nothing but great 
strokes. Next lesson, let it be mixed with great strokes and nipping. 
Then learn a lesson fit to teach the variety of the fingers. Now a swift 
passage with the thumb and the finger. At first an easy cadence or trill, 
then a hard one. As, for example, in the lesson following there is 


nothing but nipping: 
ex.47 | | > os 
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You see that all the strokes are Datei of two strings that must 


be nipped, the bass with the thumb, the superius (or small string) with 
the middle finger. For the single strings, where there is one dot, strike 
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it with the forefinger; when there is two dots, strike it with the middle 
finger. Now for the last measure, which is compounded of several 
strings: strike it as followeth: this last stroke—c of the second, with 
e of the third and e of the fourth—must be struck thus: the two ee 
with the thumb downwards, the c with the middle finger. And so 
are all strokes to be struck that hath no great bass, when the letters 
are all joined together. As you shall see in the following demonstration: 
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A saraband [in margin: first Saraband] 
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There is an exception in Sarabands [Salabrands| that must be played 
loosely after the manner of the guitar; not altogether, but sometimes 
with the thumb only, sometimes with the forefinger only. As for 


example: 
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Dissection of the first Saraband; the second, and all other Sarabands, 
are to be played as the former. 

The first stroke of this lesson, compounded of three aaa and the 
tenth bass, is to be struck thus: the three aaa with the forefinger 
upwards, sliding as it were upon the strings, and the bass with the 
thumb (a///); all the four strings must be struck altogether at once. The 
rest of the strokes that are compounded of three or four letters closed 
together must be struck with the thumb; and when any stroke is written 
twice, the first time the stroke must be struck with the thumb down- ; 
wards, the second with the forefinger upwards. These long strokes 


signify sliding: 





ex-st 


5}. 


a 


The mark which is under the stroke signifies the thumb; the mark 
that is by the side of the strokes signifieth it is to be struck with the 
forefinger. The single strings of this lesson are to be struck, the basses 
with the thumb and the small strings with the first and second finger, 
using first the one, then the other (there being the same inconvenience 


in playing always with one finger, as there would be in walking with 








one foot). | 

A demonstration of a lesson with nipping and great strokes, called Le 

a Corant: 
ex: |, heroes & oe ee 
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You see this lesson is compounded partly of great strokes and partly 
of nipping strokes. If you follow the rules that we have set down in the 
former lessons for each in particular—that is, for nipping and great 
strokes—you shall play this lesson without difficulty. 

A demonstration for the use and variety of fingers, called a Jigg: 
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You have in these lessons all the variety of fingering. Do but observe 
the marks for the thumb and for both fingers. The long strokes under 
the letters is for the thumb; the long stroke on the side is to be slid. 
The dots are for the fingers: one dot for the forefinger, two dots for 
the middle finger. As for example: 


eae IP 
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The first stroke is for sliding a :the three single letters are for the 
variety of fingers. 4! This mark (|) is for the thumb. 
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A demonstration of the thumb and the finger: 
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This passage is to be done with the thumb and the finger as it is marked, 


exactly. 
A demonstration of an easy cadence: 


e.56.p R 














This cadence is to be done the first letter with the forefinger, the second 
letter with the middle finger, and the third letter with the forefinger 
on the right hand. 


A demonstration of the new cadence, harder than the former. 








The first two letters of this cadence is to be struck with the forefinger 
and the last letter with the middle finger. There is but three letters to a 
cadence, so that here is three demonstrations for a cadence. 


4. You must not learn without understanding and skill, but have your 
eye always upon the book when you play, to observe the fingers, the 
tenues (that is, to hold your fingers on the strings) and the measure 
(that is, the time), and never be mistaken in the letters nor in the 
strokes. When you can play a lesson perfectly you may venture to 
play without book, especially before company, that you may keep a 
fairer and more pleasing countenance; and play walking, and cast 
your eyes where occasion requireth. For the air and humouring of a 
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lesson, it will hardly be got by book, or the measure either; therefore 
it is good to hear one that plays your lesson well, and to sing and 
ruminate is to have it in your fancy. I would not have a beginner play 
in the absence of his master; therefore the master must come to the 
scholar as often as he can, at least once a day, because of the tuning 
of his lute, and the keeping it well strung. For it is prejudicial to play 
on a lute that is in disorder; that spoils the ear of the scholar. As you 
must not play when the hand is weary, so you must not neglect your 
lute. Likewise the master or the scholar ought not to be in passion; the 
master must use the scholar according to his capacity. It will be good 
also to learn many lessons, to ‘break’ (as we speak) the hand; for it is a 
deceit to make a scholar play some few trifles to please the parents. 
It is better to render oneself capable to play hereafter than to satisfy a 
present curiosity. To practice in the morning is better than at any other 
time in the day, because the hand is at rest and the sinews softer and so 
more apt to be broken and receive good habits. The lessons that are 
best to practice in the morning are preludiums, passages, and lessons 
full of hard strokes. Doing thus you plough and sow with hopes to 
have a good crop. The scholar must take heed to learn good lessons 
of his own choosing, and not to learn of any but his master, because 
he will neither play them well but will contract evil habits. Besides, 
the several different manners of playing hinders the attaining of a good 
one, and there is nothing more displeases a good master. 


[5]. It is good the scholar learns music and dancing and singing. The 
music will make him play good time, and discover unto him the faults 
of any lesson; dancing will give him the humour of a Corant and of a 
Sarabrand; and singing will give him the graces of the lute, for instru- 
ments are the images [leapes] of a voice, and the more an instrument 
comes near to it the more perfect it is. As the lute, to which we 
attribute the facility of speaking; for we say that other instruments 
sound well, but of the lute we say that [the] lute speaks well. 


CHAPTER XI 


OF THE PROGRESS, AND HOW TO ATTAIN 
THE PERFECTION OF THE LUTE 


When the hand is well broken upon the lute, that is when one have 
played two or three years all kinds of hard lessons and upon all kinds 
of tunings, to attain the perfection of playing you must not run from 
one master to another, neither be persuaded by the master that you 
have begun withal that he is the best master in the world. He may be 
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the best master indeed, but you must understand how. For as [with] 
picture-drawers some are excellent at the draft (which is the founda- 
tion of all), some are good for the mixture of colours, some for drap- 
ery, some for nakedness, some rare at one thing, some at another; 
likewise in the lute, some poor players (and worse setters) are better 
to begin a scholar than the rarest lutenists. Some are good for the 
progress, some only for the perfection. A scholar must have the judg- 
ment to choose these masters according as he improves himself; and 
never believe that a man is capable of those three degrees, for an 
excellent player will scorn to take the pains to begin a scholar. Next 
to that you must be desirous to play well a good suite of lessons (or 
two suites at the most) and not play a variety of other lessons; but 
practise three or four months those suites, and entreat the master to 
play them often before him, and hear his best scholars play those 
lessons. For to make your hand nimble, it will be good to play one 
hour in the morning some passages with the thumb and the forefinger; 
some preludiums hard and quick, and some divisions; and that upon a 
lute something high in strings, and the strings something big. Practising 
upon such a lute, it will strengthen the hands and make you play ad- 
mirably well when you come to play upon a more easy lute; yet when 
you have attained the perfection of playing, it is good to play always 
upon the same lute well strung, because one playeth best upon a lute 
that one uses to play on. Then you must abstain from teaching, and 
bestow yourself upon some great person if you are not able to live of 
yourself. There is nothing that spoils more the ear and offends the 
humour of a good master than to hear a scholar scrape a lute. He must 
give himself to the setting of lessons, and playing nothing he makes, if 
his lessons are [not] esteemed by understanding persons. In the mean- 
time he must converse with rare masters of music, the good setters of 
lessons and rare players, and pick the best from every one of them; and 
of all that together [will] make a method of your own that will re- 
semble never a one of the methods that you have imitated. If you do 
find that your composing of lessons is not esteemed, you must not 
fall in love with it as mothers do with their little ones (although they 
be ill-favoured); but according [to] that [ad]vice of knowing men that 
are not flatterers, he must forsake his composition and betake himself 
to those of excellent masters whom he must court, to hear them play 
and get their lessons. In that also he must shake off self-love, in playing 
those lessons as the author does, without altering or adding anything of 
his own (which if he does, he will disoblige them and be esteemed a 
vain man, as if he had more wit than those whose production he is 


glad to borrow). 
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2. If you are not able to make preludiums, you must learn a great 
many of others, so that taking a piece of one and a piece of another 
when you come to the handling of a lute in a company, people may 
think that you play a preludium of your own made extempore. When 
you have prepared the attention of the company with a preludium, or 
some strokes which we call the ‘feeling’ of the lute (to know whether 
it be perfectly in tune) you shall begin with the gravest lessons and the 
most airy. You will do well to play in a wainscot room where there is 
no furniture, if you can; let not the company exceed the number three 
or four, for the noise of a mouse is a hindrance to that music. 


3. The most part of your excellent masters are tetchy and humour- 
some; that makes them to be the more courted, as cruelty in a hand- 
some woman inflames the hearts of lovers. But you must be an excel- 
lent man to take that privilege. Any ordinary master must have other 
ways to make himself esteemed. He ought not to play in a debauched 
company, and himself must be moderate. Therefore the Italians call a 
person that have some good quality virtuosus or virtuosa, grounded 
upon the sentence of scripture that knowledge doth not enter into a 
wicked soul; and we have observed that the philosophers’ stone was 
never given but to men of a good life. Besides, the excess of wine and 
women weakens the sinews and makes the head light and the hand to 


shake. 


CHAPTER XII 


CONCERNING THE MEASURE 


If we have learned music from the birds, certainly we have very much 
refined the art of it by the measure and other rules that we join to that 
natural science. That measure we have learned first from the harmony 
of the celestial orbs, whose justness and equality of motion we strive 
to imitate (without which there should be no harmony, neither in the 
heavens nor in music). So we do see in what justness the planets [Plants] 
are moved; and although the sun moveth with an incomprehensible 
swiftness, yet it does not fail of one minute of the measure of time in 
that [which] God Almighty hath prescribed to him for the several 
seasons, and for the light of the day. If by his disapparition he brings 
night upon our hemisphere it is [but as] a chromatic in his music; the 
Italians call it a durezza, the English a thing hard in appearance to the 
ear, but it is repaired in the following notes. It is a most delicate and 
refined music, so that the light seems to us finer after the darkness of 
the night. The stars that move confusedly keep, for all that, a good 
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measure; and the cadence or trillo that we see in the[ir] sparkling fire 
keeps a perpetual justness. Their multiplicity represents very well that 
of the strings of our lute, which produce without confusion so many 
fine strokes and a well-ordered melody. Without measure then there 
is no harmony; it is rather a noise of birds and a dead beauty that can 
animate nothing. One must therefore be exact in keeping the measure, 
and to play well of the lute one should learn the grounds without the 
which they cannot play well. 


2. You beat the measure or time two several ways. You may beat and 
rise if you will upon three crotchets, which is the measure of a Corant, 
or rise upon three crotchets and beat upon the next three crotchets. We 
call that beating of the measure nimbly or slowly. The same you may 
do in a Saraband, because the measure of a Saraband is the same with 
the Corant. In a Pavan or Allemande or Jigg you must beat and rise 
the time upon every measure, because it is of four crotchets; so that 
you beat upon the two first crotchets and rise upon the two last. In 
playing upon the lute we beat the time commonly with the foot; but 
in a consort one beats it with the motion of the neck of the theorbo, 
and everyone must have the eye upon it, and follow in playing his 
motion, and keep the same time with the other players. When one 
plays alone you may take some liberty because you follow no other’s 
playing. You may choose a slow time or a quick time, and besides 
allow something to the graces; as when you walk alone, you walk as 
you please, but if you walk in company you must keep the pace of 
your company, otherwise you transgress the rules of civility and break 
the harmony of conversation. 


3. Besides this we have that which we call the ‘soul’ of the lute—the 
humour and fine air of a lesson—which cannot be taught but is stolen 
better by the ear in hearing those that play well. Yet we will give some 
rules for it, with a demonstration. You may get that art by breaking the 
strokes; that is, dividing of them by stealing half a note from one note 
and bestowing of it upon the next note. {This is evidently a reference to 
notes inégales|. That will make the playing of the lute more airy and 
skipping. The hearing of violins and singing is a great help to learn this 
liveliness and sweetness which we have termed the soul of the lute. 


[4]. For the value of notes, and the variety of measures, you have 
them in the seventh chapter, with the dissection of a lesson that gives 
you a perfect knowledge of them. 
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The demonstration for the humouring of a lesson: 
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You see here six single quavers. If you will humour them, make the 
d of the sixth (which is the first quaver) a quaver and [a] half; then make 
the a of the fifth a semiquaver; and so of the two other couples in this 
manner following. . . . 
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1 
Break a stroke in this manner: 
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There is but two strokes here and two crotchets. You must make two 
quavers and a crotchet in breaking; that is, dividing the c, playing first 
the e of the sixth and then the c of the second. Besides that, you may 


make a quaver and [a| half of the c of the sixth, and a semiquaver of the 
second. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OF THE USEFULNESS OF THE LUTE AND HIS ADVANTAGES 


The Lute is, without contradiction, the king of instruments. It maketh 
alone a consort of music; it speaks without any origin; and out of dead 
and dumb things it draws a soul that seems reasonable by the several 
thoughts and expression that the skilful master makes of his lute upon 
all kinds of matters and subjects. It is a faithful, commodious com- 
panion, that watcheth amidst darkness; and when the whole nature is 
in silence, it banisheth from it horror and unquietness by pleasing 
sounds. Pagan antiquity hath represented us under some fables the 
power that the lute hath over the most violent passions, and the most 
troublesome things, when it describeth unto us Orpheus descending 
into Hell; where, with his lute yet unperfect, he charmed the demons, 
suspended the torments of the damned, and snatched out of their paws 
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his dearest spouse, to make her to enjoy again the brightness of the day. 
In the holy scriptures we see David, who with his harp (an instrument 
most approaching the lute) turns away the wicked spirit from the soul 
of Saul. We doubt not of that truth, that will help us to believe that the 
lute is fit to assuage the passions (as choler, sorrow, and the pains that 
we suffer from diseases and hurts), impatience, and hunger itself, when 
the bilious humour pricketh the stomach and causeth in us peevishness 
and displeasure. This heavenly harmony, rising unto the brain as an 
intellectual dew, does moisten gently the heat and dryness of it; and if 
there be too much moisture and terrestrial vapours, it dissipates and 
dries them by the melodious activity that produces a subtle fire. So 
that, rarefying the spirits in purging them of their fuliginous vapours 
and fixing their extraordinary motion, it followeth that this harmony 
set aright the faculties of the soul and perfect them. If the heart be 
closed, it openeth it; and if it be too much opened, it gently shutteth it, 
to embrace and keep in the sweetness that the lute inspires into its 
sensible concavities. It is then that sorrow is banished from it; and if it 
be strong enough [to] keep possession, it is fed there with so favourable 
a nourishment that it loseth all bitterness, and casts out all her venom. 
This harmony softens stony hearts and banishes the cruelty from it to 
give room to compassion; it turneth out hatred to lodge in love. We 
read of Alexander, a very furious and passionate prince, that after a 
battle when his blood was all stirred and in a heat, he had no other 
remedy to settle it than music of sweet instruments approaching the 
nature of the lute. 


2. For what concerneth the parts of the body the lute hath a great 
advantage over other instruments, and if it doth not improve them, at 
least it doth bring forth their beauty, and engage those that play upon 
the lute to give them all that art can add to nature. All the actions that 
one does in playing of the lute are handsome; the posture is modest, 
free and gallant, and do not hinder society. The shape of the lute is not 
so troublesome; and whereas other instruments constrain the body, the 
lute sets it in an advantageous posture. When one vlays of the virginal 
he turns his back to the company. The viol entangleth one in spreading 
the arms, and openeth the legs (which doth not become man, much 
less woman). The beauty of the arm, of the hands and of the neck are 
advantageously displayed in playing of the lute; the eyes are used only 
in looking upon the company. One may walk and dance in playing; 
one may sing and ‘talk; and chiefly one may entertain his thoughts 
very agreeably. The lute is a modest interpreter of our thoughts and 
passions to those that understand the language. One may tell another 
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by the help of it what he hath in his heart. We may express upon it 
choler, pity, hatred, scorn, love, grief, joy; we may give hope and 
despair. And [for] those that have the grace to lift up their mind to the 
contemplation of heavenly things, this celestial harmony contributes 
much to raise our souls and make them melt in the love of God. 
Nothing represents so well the consort of angelical choirs and gives 
more foretastes of heavenly joys and of everlasting happiness. For the 
advantages of marriage, how many bachelors and maids have we seen 
advanced by this agreeing harmony, when persons of both sexes have 
neither considered wealth nor beauty of the person, but suffering them- 
selves to be drawn by the charms of this sweet melody. Some hath 
believed that they should possess an angel incarnate, if they could unite 
themselves by a marriage to a person that enjoys this rare quality. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF THE ENTHUSIASMS AND RAVISHMENTS OF THE LUTE 


Of all the arts that I know there is none that engages more the inclina- 
tion of men than the lute, for ravishing the soul by the ear and the eyes 
by the swiftness and neatness of all the fingers. These two senses being 
the chiefest ministers of our souls, it happens that it is employed in all her 
faculties and that it is wholly filled with that heavenly pleasure that is 
most conformed to its nature. In effect it seems that the lute was only 
invented for the soul, because the soul is soon weary and glutted of all 
other things except the lute. And if we consider all the works and handi- 
crafts of the world, we will find that there is none where all the fingers 
of both hands are absolutely necessary but the lute. For that it seems 
that God Almighty hath given us ten fingers to make us fit to animate 
this divine instrument, and that it hath been invented to.make us ad- 
mire the works of God in the composition of the human body, that is 
furnished with those ten little members, so quick, sO Neat, so strong, so 
sensible, so well articulated that they are capable to make a consort of 
music and to express such variety of sweet sounds out of a little dry 
wood and some sheeps-guts. Indeed there is nothing that keeps us 
company and affords us comfort and pleasure until death but the lute— 
I mean, of transitory things. When old age has made us incapable to 
relish the pleasure of this life, [so] that everybody loathes our company 
because of our infirmities, when the sight fails us for reading of books, 
the legs for walking, and the teeth for discoursing, the fingers and the 
ears remain still in a capacity to play on the lute and to charm melodi- 
ously as the swans the assaults and apprehensions of death. For it is an 
admirable thing, and much experimented, that the gout never seizes 
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upon the fingers of those that play the lute. And this wholesome har- 
mony dissipates and subtilizes so well the gross humours that are the 
cause of deafness, that one never becomes deaf as long as the body is in 
health and able to touch the lute. Those admirable effects make men so 
much in love with the lute that when those that play of it do hear a 
lesson that they like, they are never quiet till they have it, and think no 
money better bestowed than in purchasing this precious acquisition. 
Even the beasts, that have some conformity with that divine harmony, 
suffer themselves to be charmed with so much ravishment that they 
forget all the instinct nature have given them for other pleasures and 
their own conservation, as we learn by the lusory [i.e., contest] and 
death of the nightingale, that hath furnished so many rare poets with 
matter for excellent verses. 


[2]. During the heat of the spring a rare lutenist was playing at the 
foot of a tree in the thickness of a grove, when a nightingale who 
taught himself, challenged by this celestial harmony, accepted the 
combat with that indefatigable instrument; and the nightingale 
endeavouring to answer and go beyond the agreeable sounds of the 
lute was resolved not to yield first, and so burst [and] fell dead at the 
feet of his vanquisher, acknowledging by his ruin that the art of man 
seconded by the lights from above does surpass the wonders of nature. 


[3]. Old Gaultier Baron of Nesnes, of whom is before spoken, was so 
niggard of his lessons that the famous Cardinal Richelieu who could 
play of the lute could never make him come to court, because he had 
abused his good mistress the Queen Mother. He was so kind once as to 
give one Corant to his cousin Gaultier of Paris. 


CHAPTER XV 


CONCERNING THE ART OF SETTING LESSONS UPON THE LUTE 


The parts of music are in all but four: the bass, the tenor, the mean or 
countertenor, and the treble. These four parts resemble the four ele- 
ments: the bass represents the earth, the foundation of the other three 
elements; the tenor is likened to the water; the mean to the air; and the 
treble to the fire. The lute is capable of these four parts and more. 
From the sixth upward, that is the bass; the fifth and the fourth maketh 
the tenor; the third and second makes the mean or countertenor; and 
the treble upon the lute maketh the treble in music. The ground of a 
lesson is the treble, that is the subject or thema of vour composition that 
must come from the fancy; and to be rare in framing a good song or air 
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it is a gift of God Almighty. When your song is made it is an easy 
thing to put parts to it, if you have many lessons under your fingers, 
observing the rules of music whereof we shall speak hereafter. 

[Then a short note on the necessity for transposing when setting a 
piece to the lute, and tuning the diapasons to fit a major or minor key. ] 


[2]. Of all things that belong to the making up a musician, the most 
necessary and useful for him is the true knowledge of the key (or mode 
or tone, for all signify the same thing) with the closes belonging unto 
it; for there is no tune that can have any grace or sweetness unless it be 
bounded within a proper key, without running into strange keys which 
have no affinity with the air of the song. Of modes I have spoken 
sufficiently in its place, where I do refer you. If you go sometimes from 
B flat into B sharp [i.e., from minor to major], it must be done with a 
great deal of art; and repair it by the next note. As in this example: 


ex.60 
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[3]. As in a consort of music sometimes one part begins alone, then 
another is joined to it, then three, then all the parts, so you may do 
upon the lute; you may begin a tune upon any of the parts, then join 
one string to it, then two, then three, then four or five. Sometimes 
in a song or good air you make the bass or any other part sing instead 
of the treble; as in this example: 
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[4]. You see here that the treble and the mean or countertenor begins 
the song or air; then cometh the bass, then the treble and mean again 
together. Now we are come as far as the eleventh bass; but before we 
go any further, let us see what concord and difference there is between 
the parts, and first by the first stroke: 

[A chord-by-chord harmonic analysis follows, leading to:] 
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TO MAKE ACCORDS UPON THE LUTE AND TO KNOW 
WHAT ARE TRUE STROKES AND FALSE STROKES 


[5]. The strokes are called ‘Consonants’: the word Con is a Latin word 
that signifies ‘with’, and Sonants comes from ‘sound’; that is, “conson- 
ants’, sounding with or together. Besides there is Dissonants; that is, 
sounding with discord, which dissonants the lute nevertheless admits 
but with discretion, as shadows in picture-drawing to give more life 
to the lively colours. 

[Then an explanation of the rudiments of harmony, inversions of 
chords, and so on. Octave, fifth and fourth are classed as ‘perfect 
consonants’; third and sixth as ‘imperfect’ ones; and second and seventh 
as ‘dissonants’. Consecutive octaves are forbidden; and it is suggested 
that ‘the right symphony consists in the variety of consonances'’. | 


OF THE SEVERAL MODES UPON THE LUTE 


[6]. First there is the B sharp and B flat, which difference consisteth 
only in one half note [i.e., major and minor are distinguished by 
the semitone between their mediants]. . . . These are the two most 
general modes, keys or tones (for these words are all but one and the 
same thing). The other modes are named by the several basses of the 
lute, and they are five in number; and the bass that is the last of the 
lesson giveth the name to the key or mode of the lesson, as we shall see 
[from] the several examples in the following pages. 


[7]. The first and most general mode is called the tenth bass mode, 
whereof here is an example in the conclusion of a Corant. 
The tuning called the ordinary B flat: 
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Saraband: 
Marquis of Mortmar 
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This saraband was made by the Marquis of Mortmar. 
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[8]. The second mode is called the eighth bass, whereof here is an 
example in the conclusion of an Allemand: 
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Corant 


Mr Gaultier 
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Corant of Mr Gaultier belonging to the second mode, and upon the 
same tuning that is before and that followeth. 


[9]. The next key or mode is the a of the seventh as it doth appear in 
this example: 
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Saraband 
M” Vincent 
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Mr Vincent's saraband. (But it is to be noted that in the last-mentioned 
key the ninth must be tuned half a note lower, that is, must be tuned 


to the b of the fifth.) 


[10]. The next mode or key is called the a of the sixth and is used with- 
out any alteration of any string, as appears in this example following: 
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Mr Gaultier of Paris’ saraband upon the same tuning. 
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[11]. The last key or mode is the eleventh bass; as for example: 
1 @- 23a 
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Corant 


M Pinel 
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[12]. Now for the Gamut. After you have considered what pitch you 
will set your tune, you may have your Gamut upon every string; and 


ex. 68. 
oe: 
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every two frets raiseth a note, so that a singeth Ut, c singeth Re, 
e singeth Mi, f singeth Fa, h singeth Sol, and k singeth La; and so upon 
every string you have your Gamut: [here appears a very rough sketch 
of a lute, with the diatonic scale indicated]. 
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Now for your Unisons; the fifth [string] is an unison to the tenth, 
the eighth is an unison to the fourth and to the treble, the third is an 
unison to the sixth, the second is an unison and an eighth to the fifth. 
[Then the same tuning expressed in terms of frets and a tuning diagram 
for ‘B flat’ tuning. Ex. 68.] 
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[13]. The loss of the golden rose lute; a lesson of old Gaultier upon 
the goat’s tuning. 
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The first part of the lesson representeth the enquiry after the lute, 
and kind promises for those that shall give any notice of it; the second 
part representeth first the trouble and hurly-burly of the seeking after 
the lute; and the conclusion is a complaint of the loss of the lute that 
can not be found. This is the tuning of the following lesson, called the 
goat’s tuning [above, ex. 69; but cf. ex. 7]. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CONCERNING ERRORS AND ABUSES THAT ARE 
COMMITTED ABOUT THE LUTE 


The errors that are committed about the lute are of three sorts; some 
concern the fabric or framing of the lute, some the composition of the 
lessons, and some concern the playing of the lute. As the lutes ought to 
have been made of old to be good, so have we spoken of it in the 
beginning of this work. It now remains then to speak of the head and 
of the neck of the lute. The neck ought to be as broad as the strings, 
and the neck as long and no longer than the strings. English Gaultier 
hath been of another opinion and hath caused two heads to be made 
to the lute. All England hath accepted that augmentation, and France 
at first; but soon after that alteration hath been condemned by all the 
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French masters, who are returned to their old fashion, keeping only 
the small eleventh. The reasons of English Gaultier are so feeble that 
they destroy themselves. First, he saith that the length of the strings 
produce[s] a longer and bigger sound. But all the strings ought to 
have the same length of sound, and the sound of a string must make 
room to the other; for besides the confusion that the length of sounds 
produce, it also causeth a discord (since every bass cannot make a 
concord with every small string). And this is the first reason. Thesecond 
evil effect that condemneth this alteration is that the sound of these long 
strings is not good, and that sound is like that of one that sings in the 
nose. The third inconvenience is that one cannot stop upon them long 
basses. The fourth reason [is] that there is no symmetry in proportion 
in the two heads, and a lute so framed is not a lute but a bastard instru- 
ment between a lute and a theorbo. The fifth reason is that so many 
strings do exceed the breadth of the neck of the lute and the reach of the 
right hand; the lute is an instrument hard enough and needs not new 
difficulties. In conclusion, if a man hath not a light hand (as English 
Gaultier had) one maketh an ugly and confused noise upon them long 
basses. For a more ample satisfaction you may read the chapter con- 
cerning the perfect shape and framing of the lute in the beginning of 
this work. 


[2]. The composition of lessons of the lute is like that of poetry; 
everyone will undertake to make verses, and among a thousand there 
is hardly one that deserveth the name of a poet. They say that one must 
have a degree of folly to make verses, but I say that it is a gift of God to 
make excellent verses and to be a rare poet. "Tis the same with the 
composition of music, for which a man must have an extraordinary 
degree of heat that make[s] people say that your excellent musicianers 
have a degree of folly. The reason of it is that, the imagination being 
in a continual action, this so subtilizes the spirits and dry[s] so much 
the brains that it is continually boiling, as it were; so that not being 
tempered, as it were, with that necessary moisture chiefly requisite 
for the faculty of the memory, and partly for that of the judgment, 
them two parts are somewhat awakened in those men. Besides, being 
always applied in the invention of rare things that cometh every 
moment in their brains, they observe little the rules of common con- 
versation or society, seldom hearkening to what others say to them; 
and if they answer to what is said to them, they do it abruptly and 
sometimes with the discourse of the cock and the bull. 


[3]. As the lute is the king of instruments, so hath it few things that 
are common with other instruments. Its music and its manner of 
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composing is special to itself, and as the human body is; like a little 
microcosm, that gathereth and comprehends im itself all that is, and all 
that is fine and rare in music. Old Gaultier, who by his excellency was in 
the prerogative and right to establish a law to all the lute-masters and 
to censure their several ways of composing and of playing on the 
lute, spoke gallantly of all the famous masters of his time. He said that 
Mr Pinel, Mr Dubut and Mr Vincent would have made good fiddlers, 
because their lessons were airy and might be turned into singing or 
dancing corants and sarabands. He said that his cousin Gaultier of Paris 
was fit to go along with a burial; that another cousin of his, English 
Gaultier, was fit to play in a cabaret because of his thundering way of 
playing; that Mr Dufault would have made a good organist because 
his way is heavy and affects too much the pedantic rules of music; that 
Mr Mercure was fit to lead bears to the market-place and make them 
dance. He said that Mr Blan[c]rocher played too well because he 
played so very fast and made so many flourishes that he thought they 
spoiled all the lessons. In conclusion he said that Mr [L’]Enclos would 
have made a rare lute-master if he had not been a gentleman born 
(as if he said he scorned that profession, and did not follow it as he 
ought to have done). The greatest fools are those that do not know 
their folly; the next are those that cannot hide their folly. Likewise 
concerning the composition of lute lessons, the less capable think them- 
selves the best artists and are the wors|t]; the next are those that their 
lessons are not of the best, but for all that (through vanity and self- 
love) they will play no other lessons but their own. 


[4]. There be rules for composing lessons, but to compose good lessons 
there be none. It is God that is pleased to bestow that gift, as he doth 
all extraordinary gifts, but we do remark that He bestoweth them only 
upon those men that fear and adore His infinite wisdom and mighty 
hand and do follow the duties of a good Christian. Learning will not 
enter in a wicked soul. 


[s]. If I be so bold as to give my judgment concerning the music of 
the lute, I will say that it ought to be a serious kind of music, but 
nothing so grave as the music of an organ. It must have fine tunes, but 
not so airy as those of the violin; and above all it ought to be full of 
fine parts and good things, and though there is but one part or two 
it is better if they are good than to have great strokes or many parts 
that signify nothing and are of no use but to make a great noise (like 
to a delicate stomach, a good bit and well seasoned doth more good than 
a great piece of beef and a great deal of other meat). The lute is a closet 
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instrument that will suffer the company of but few hearers, and such 
as have a delicate ear; for the pearls are not to be cast before the swine. 
As I answered once to a gentlewoman that told me the lute was a 
heavy music: I answered that her ear was heavy, and that a violin was 
most fit for her. 


[6]. The errors concerning the playing of the lute are somewhat agree- 
able with those of the composition, everyone playing according to his 
constitution. Some play too heavily, some too briskly; others play too 
fast, others too slowly; some scratch the strings, others do too much 
flatter them (that is, they play too gently). Mediocrity is the perfection 
in all things; but if we must incline to one side, the gentle and soft 
playing is to be preferred before others, so that you play neatly and 
in a little room or to please a small company (the lute not being fit 
to play in a hall before a multitude of people; there the violin is most 
fit). Some are so precise as to condemn the trillo or shake in the lute 
because it is too ha[r]sh and too s[q]weaking, and makes too much 
noise. You must not always strike aloud; but after you have charmed 
your ears with a gentle touch, you must awake him with a rough and 
loud stroke most fit for the several strings and places of your lesson. 


[7]. As it is naught to neglect your lute, so it is not good to play too 
much, for that makes the hand weak. For a learner it is good to practise 
upon a great lute, and to use himself to all kind of lutes, and to string 
his lute with strings bigger than ordinary; but for a man that hath got 
the perfection and that professeth to play for the satisfaction of great 
persons he must never use but his own lute, of a middle size and well 
strung, not too small nor too big, that he may use it with all con- 
veniency (because one playeth better upon a lute that he useth to play 
upon), not too high in strings (that is, where the strings are not too far 


from the belly and the plat of the neck). - 


[8]. It is a disgrace for the lute to play country dances, songs or corants 
of violins, as likewise to play tricks with one’s lute—to play behind 
the back, etc. , 


[9]. The lute is a noble instrument, not made for debaucheries, ranting 
or playing in the streets to give serenadas to Signora Isabella. "Tis a 
grave and serious music for modest and sober persons, and for the 
cabinet rather than for a public place. 


[10]. To play in taverns, that never happened but to a man in Paris 
(who was paid for his abuse by some learned of the lute, that made 
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cinnamon beaten in breaking the lute upon his head). To make people 
dance with the lute it is improper; it is true that 2 young lady may dance 
the saraband with her lute, and that is all. It is neither proper to sing 
with the lute, it being a perfect consort of itself; for the voice is but a 
repetition of the treble, and if you sing the treble or any other part 
(for you can sing but one) that part will drown the others. This instru- 
ment requireth silence and a serious attention. It is used commonly at 
the going to bed of the Kings of France, and that time is the time of 
most rest and silence. If you will play well of the lute you must not 
play too many lessons nor use many several tunings at once. If you will 
play upon several tunings, you must have several lutes. In conclusion, 
the greatest error that is in playing upon the lute is to play too fast, and 
not to keep the time, and not to use the right fingers. Without that, play 
never so well, you are but a bungler and fit only to amaze the ignorant 
sort of people and make a fool of yourself. 





ERRATA IN MUSICAL EXAMPLES 


A final check with the original manuscript has revealed the following: 
Ex. 9 (transcription): line 2; first B should be flat. 

Ex. 11 (tablature): add slur below first three letters. 

Ex. 14 (transcription): line 4; first two semiquavers should be quavers. 
Ex. 64 (transcription): line 4, bar 2: last note should be a fourth higher. 
Ex. 69 (tablature): line 2; add ‘quaver’ rhythm-sign above first b. 


Ex. 69 (transcription): first note should be quaver. 
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CHRISTIAAN VLAM AND THURSTON DART 
Rosseters in Holland 


HE name ‘Rosseter’ is mentioned rather frequently in Dutch 

archives of the seventeenth century, together with the names of 
other English musicians of the time. We encounter Dudley, Thomas, 
Roulland, James and Philip Rosseter; their surname recalls the well- 
known ‘Rosseter’s Galliard’ of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book—an 
arrangement by the composer and instrument-maker, Giles Farnaby, of 
a galliard composed by Philip Rosseter, lutenist in the Royal Music 
from 1604/§ to 1623. As will be seen, there is little doubt that all the 
Dutch Rosseters were related to the lutenist, and the Dutch archives 
throw new light on the links between English and Dutch musicians 
and instrument-makers during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Many questions cannot yet be answered. Why, for example, did the 
Rosseters leave England? Men like Peter Phillips and John Bull emi- 
grated to the Catholic parts of the Low Countries, where they could 
be true to their religious beliefs; the Rosseters seem to have emigrated 
because they belonged to the other extreme of religious opinion—the 
Puritan—and they seem to have been closely associated throughout 
their lives with the Dutch Reformed Church. The archives also show 
how English expatriates tended to keep in close touch with one 
another, for the entries often mention the names of other Englishmen 
as witnesses. 

In the following paragraphs, some of this new information about 
the Rosseters and other English musicians in Holland is summarized, 
and related to the known facts concerning Philip Rosseter (1), the 
oldest of the family to have been concerned with the musical profession. 

I. PHILIP ROSSETER (1568-1623). In 1601 was published a book of 
ayres to the lute composed by Philip Rosseter and his lifelong friend, 
Thomas Campion (who died in 1620, bequeathing Rosseter all his 
property); in the same year Rosseter gave evidence in a lawsuit con- 
cerning the printing of Dowland’s Second Booke of Songs or Ayres. His 
only other publication was the Lessons for Consort (1609), of which 
only two out of six part-books have survived intact. He died in 1623, 
and his nuncupative will is in Somerset House (P.C.C., 41 Swann: 
original document, and transcript). The will was witnessed by his 
brother Hugh Rosseter (2), his son Dudley Rosseter (3) and Mrs 
Elizabeth Simpson, wife of William Simpson. All his property was 
left to his wife, Elizabeth Rosseter (4), and he appears to have had a 
second son Thomas Rosseter (5), whose godfather was presumably 
Thomas Campion. 
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3. DUDLEY ROSSETER, lutenist (b. c.1600). In 1626 (July 23) 
‘Dudlaeus Rosseter, Anglus’ matriculated as a Juris Studiosus in the 
Album Studiosorum of Leyden University. He was then 26 years old. 
We may well doubt if he took his legal studies very seriously. In 1632 
he is already described as a “Maistre de lute’ in Leyden,! and hence- 
forward his profession is always shown as Luytslager or (once) as 
Lutenist. In 1633 (April 2) he gave notice at Delft? of his intention to 
marry Anna Harper, widow of ‘Ritsert Bratvoort’ [Richard Bradford], 
an English comedian who seems to have been at Oldenburg at some 
time in the 1620s. Dudley was then staying ‘inde Vlamingstraet’ and 
his wife-to-be resided ‘inde Pieterstraet’. On April 18 of the same year 
he obtained an ecclesiastical licence to marry elsewhere—probably at 
Leyden. 

Leyden was a centre of science and culture at this time, and an in- 
viting place for musicians and instrument-makers to settle down and 
earn a living. In the early years of the century, the Asselings* were 
doing well out of making different kinds of lutes, citterns, viols and 
(later) violins. Several distinguished lutenists helped to supply the 
musical needs of the University and the City. Among them Joachim 
van den Hove, the teacher of Frederik Hendrik of Nassau, is the most 
important. His three printed books of lute-tablature, containing some 
English music, were in demand throughout a great area of the conti- 
nent—though this did not prevent him from dying a very poor man. 
The great days of the lute were already ending, in all probability, by 
the time Dudley began his career, shortly after the death of ‘Meester 
Joachim’. Like the lutenists van den Hove and Maarten van Persijn, 
Dudley Rosseter ran a lodging-house for university students ‘op de 
Langebrugge’.*5 He seems to have been of a roving disposition. We 
have already seen that he was in Delft shortly before his marriage. Early 
in 1636 he was living in Amsterdam and soon afterwards he went to 
Utrecht.* In June 1637 he was in Leyden‘ once again, in 1644 he was 
godfather at the christening of his nephew Dudley Rosseter (6), son 
of Thomas Rosseter (5), which may indicate that he was then living 
in Utrecht—another University town, and one that van den Hove lived 
in for a time. 

Among Dudley’s acquaintances we may note the English harpsichord 
and organ-maker, WILLIAM DEAKENS [Deacons]. He first makes his 
appearance in Utrecht, where he and his associates had made ‘een 
positijff met de clavesimbell op den anderen vaststaende’ (a positive 
organ with a harpsichord fixed on top)—an automatic instrument 
which could play by itself. This was exhibited as a money-spinning 
sideshow during the Utrecht Magdalene Fair, and Deacons got into 
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trouble for infringing a patent held by Pieter Pampus [Pampres, 
Pampis] of Elberfeld, living at Amsterdam. The patent was dated 
February 18, 1626, and was valid for six years; Pampus therefore sued 
Deacons, though the result of the action is not known. From the lawsuit 
we may conclude that the principle of such automatic harpsichords and 
organs was the same as that of the mechanical part of Dutch carillons 
and musical boxes—a rotating cylinder.’ 

In about 1634 Deacons was living in Leyden; in 1641, in Haarlem. 
At Haarlem® he undertook to pay the Carpenters’ Guild the (unexpect- 
edly low) sum of fl. 5 as a fee for submission of his ‘masterpiece’ in 
organ-making and consequent admission to the Guild; in addition he 
had to pay the normal annual subscription to the Guild. In the same 
year, EDWARD NORGATE declared that Deacons had delivered a harp- 
sichord to EDWARD HANCOCK (Not.E.Cocq, Amsterdam, November 
24, 1641). This brings us into touch with two other English musicians 
of some importance. In 1626 Hancock was one of the English musicians 
in the service of the renowned Nicolaas Vallet, lutenist of Amsterdam. 
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I. Extracts from a document of 1634, signed by William Deacons, the English 
organ-builder. At the request of ‘Monsr. Dudlij Rochette’ [Dudley Rosseter], 
lutenist, and in the presence of the notary Cornelis Dircxz. van Grotelande, 
Deacons declared that he did not receive money from Mathijs van Overbeeck 
for a cabinet given in pledge and delivered at Overbeeck’s home; the cabinet 
belonged to Rosseter and had been given to him by Deacons in settlement 
of certain debts. The document was witnessed by the students, Richard 
Grenville and Christoffel Bollemans, who were probably Rosseter’s lodgers. 
Bollemans owned a pedal-clavichord, four clavichords and three harpsichords. 
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Nicolaas was undoubtedly related to Adrian Vallet, engraver and 
publisher of the exquisite collection of lute music, Le Secret des Muses 
(1618-19), and perhaps also to a mysterious Adam Vallett who appears 
in the list of musicians receiving livery for the funeral of King James I 
in 1625. Edward Norgate was granted, by James I, the office of tuner 
of the virginals, organs, etc. (jointly with Andrea Bassano) in 1611, 
which would have brought him into contact with the five unnamed 
Dutch musicians who were in the service of James’s wife, Queen Anne, 
in 1612. Norgate retained the post until 1642; in 1632 we find him being 
granted an allowance of 15s. a day for the ‘diet and lodging of Signior 
Antonio Van Dike and his servants’ from April 1 onwards, to continue 
throughout van Dyck’s stay at court. The last mention of Norgate’s 
name in the court records is for 1641, and we may conclude that he 
then went to Holland; in 1660 his son, Arthur, received a fleeting 
appointment as keeper of the organs and virginals in his father’s place, 
but a month later Hingeston was appointed instead. 

Deacons took up residence in Bergen-op-Zoom in 1645,° and he 
bought a house there in 1647. In 1648, however, he seems to have been 
living in Dordrecht,!° where he borrowed fl. 150 on the security of an 
‘organi posityff’. 

§. THOMAS ROSSETER, violin-maker. A Thomas Rosseter was 
living in the Hague in 1639. In two affidavits made at his request, he is 
called “Thomas Rosetter, zoon van Lijsbeth Huijlich’; these affidavits 
concern a love-affair between a dancing-master, Monsieur Frangois de 
la France, and a young woman called Ursula (according to the dancing- 
master, she was his English servant-girl). “Huijlich’ is not a Dutch name, 
and one’s thoughts immediately turn to Thomas Rosseter (5), son of 
Philip’s widow, Elizabeth Rosseter (4). The Christian names agree; 
moreover a Robert Henlocke, lutenist, appears in the list of musicians 
granted mourning livery at the funeral of Queen Elizabeth I. Was 
Elizabeth Rosseter’s maiden name Henlocke: It was the custom at this 
time for a widow to resume the use of her maiden name; see the 
reference above to Dudley’s marriage to Anne Harper. Musical families, 
then as now, tended to intermarry; Elizabeth might well have been 
Robert Henlocke’s sister, for royal music-making was very much of 
a family affair in England. To a Dutch ear, the seventeenth-century 
English pronunciation of ‘Henlocke’ would be very close to “Huijlich’. 
This relationship can be no more than speculation at present; we are 
on firmer ground with ‘Monsieur Frangois de la France’, who is un- 
doubtedly to be identified with the violinist, Francis de la France, in 
English royal service from 1635 to 1638 at the fairly high salary of £50 
a year. According to the first affidavit (in which evidence was given by 
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Monsieur Frangois’s landlord, Anthony Goij, the harpist), Ursula had 
fallen violently in love with the French dancing-master and followed 
him from England to Holland. Or so Monsieur Francois said; Ursula’s 
story was rather different, for she swore that he had abducted her 
against her parents’ will. . . . It is a pity that the records do not show 
for certain how this romantic entanglement ended; they are badly 
written and incomplete, but they would seem to suggest that Ursula 
was finally offered a home in Thomas Rosseter’s own house. 

In 1644 (December 15) Thomas’s son, Dudley (6) was baptized in 
St James’ Church, Utrecht, his godfather being his uncle, Dudley (3). 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries families seem in general 
to have been very tenacious of Christian names, though musical his- 
torians have been rather shy in making use of this fact. The elder 
Dudley must surely have been named after the most famous of all 
Dudleys, Queen Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, whom we may presume 
to have been his godfather. In 1651 Thomas Rosseter is met with once 
again at the Hague.1? In 1672 he is called Thomas Rosetter, violin- 
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II. (a) Signatures to Philip Rosseter’s nuncupative will of 1623, including those 
of Hugh and Dudley. 


(b) Signatures of Dudley Rosseter and his wife Anna Harper, from their 
Dutch marriage certificate; evidently the two Dudleys are one and the same 
man. 
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maker. He was then living in the ‘Spuystraet’, in a house where 
obviously a signboard was hanging out representing three violins (‘inde 
drie fiole’).28 
In the same town and street was living: ROULLAND ROSSETER (7). 
In 1647 a man signing himself thus was living ‘in de Spuystraet’, at the 
Hague.! Another Rosseter in the same city was: JAMES ROSSETER (8), 
lute-maker. In 1645 ‘Jacobus Rosset’ married “Margareta Bauler’ 
[Bowler], both parties being described as coming ‘uyt Engelandt’.1® 
In 1647 a ‘Jacobus Rosseth’, who is certainly the same man, rented a 
house in the Hague, on the north side of the “Lange Achterom’.!¢ In 
1649 he is called ‘James Rossiter, Luytmaecker’, and admits that he 
owes his landlord fl. 210 in back rent.” In 1650 the same man rents 
another house, this time in the Spuystraet;!® but by now the lute was 
falling out of fashion, and this may be the reason why he became a 
painter. He is so described in 1680 (‘Konstschilder’);!® among his 
different signatures are ‘Jacobus Rosset’ and ‘James Rosseter’. Yet 
another Rosseter living at the Hague was: PHILIP ROSSETER (9), 
lute-maker and violin-maker. Philip may have been a son of Hugh 
Rosseter (2); he arrived in Rotterdam as a widower from England, 
and married (in the Dutch Reformed Church) Jannette van Alten in 
1660.15 In 1664 they removed from Rotterdam to the Hague, evidently 
an attractive centre for the Rosseters. In 166s he rented a house ‘noort 
sijde vande Speuystraet ontrent de Capels Brugge’,?° in 1672 another 
‘noort sijde van de Cingel’*! and in 1694 another ‘Langh Achterom’. 
It appears that Philip was connected in some way with the French 
opera at the Hague; the “bande francoise de musiciens et d’opéristes’ 
performed in the fives-court of Pieter van Gool, at the corner of 
Casuari-street. In 1682 ‘Philip Rosseters’ ceded Frangois Caillault, 
director of the Opera, the costumes and stage properties upon payment 
of 400 livres.22 
Philip Rosseter signed his name in many different ways, but it is 
clear that e.g. ‘Phillip Rossers’ and ‘Phillip Rosseters’ denote the same 
man. He died early in 1708, for on January 10 of that year a city tax of 
fi. 3 was paid for his funeral. By profession he was a maker of lutes and 
violins. His four children Philip (10), Johanna (11), Philip (12) and 
Alida (13) were born in 1661, 1663, 1667 and 1669 respectively: 
Philip (10) died very young, Philip (12) died about 1693.15 
These short notes will give some idea of the amount of information 
that may be found in Dutch archives concerning English musicians of 
the seventeenth century, and in particular concerning musicians 
who bore the name of one of England’s finest song-writers, Philip 
Rosseter. 
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THURSTON DART 


The Repertory of the 
Royal Wind Music 


orTY years ago the Fitzwilliam Museum bought, with the help of 
Fis Orlando Gibbons Fund, a set of five manuscript part-books 
offered for sale by a dealer for £32. tos. In the sale catalogue these are 
described as “Music for 5 Voices: a number of pieces in MS composed 
by Marenzio, Orlando di Lassa[!], Felice Anerio, Francisco Rovigo, 
Horatio Vecchi, Gio. Croce, Jer. Bassano, Matthew Locke, Coleman 
and others. The 5 parts (Altus, Bassus, Cantus, Secundus [!] and 
Quartus [!]), 5 vols., small 4to. In the original calf binding, from the 
library of Charles II, with the royal arms in gold on the sides of each 
volume. Circa 1670’. 

This set of books, now known as Fitzwilliam Mus. MSS 24. E.13-17, 
first came to my notice in 1947, and I started to transcribe some of the 
English pieces they contain. It was immediately evident that in fact 
there had originally been six part-books (Cantus, Altus, Quintus, 
Sextus, Tenor, Bassus), the tenor part-book unfortunately having been 
lost before they were offered for sale. Anthony Baines made use of the 
manuscripts for his admirable edition of some of Matthew Locke’s 
Music for His Majesty’s Sackbuts and Cornetts (Oxford University Press, 
1951); and more recently Trevor Jones of the University of Sydney 
set to work, at my suggestion, on scoring the manuscripts in their 
entirety. He has been kind enough to allow me to make use of his draft 
transcriptions for the present note. 

The books, which do not appear to have been described in print 
hitherto, contain seventy-two pieces. These begin with a substantial 
selection of madrigals and motets by Italian composers of the later 
sixteenth century (Alfonso Ferrabosco I, Luca Marenzio, Orlando di 
Lasso, Felice Anerio, Francesco Rovigo, Orazio Vecchi, Giovanni 
Croce), several anonymous compositions (some of whose composers 
Trevor Jones has succeeded in identifying in contemporary printed 
books) and di Lasso’s popular chanson ‘Mon coeur’. The composer’s 
names are set down in an Englished form (e.g. Horatio Vecchi) and 
mistakes in the Italian suggest that the copyist was not a native of that 
country. No words are given for any of the pieces beyond their in- 
cipits. This group of thirty-two pieces are all in one hand (A), and it 
concludes with ‘Note felice’ and ‘Fantasia’ by Jer[ome] Bassano. 
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Half a dozen blank pages separate this group from a second set of 
ieces. The first two of these, ‘Exaudi Deus’ and “Quoniam [declin- 
averunt]’ by A[lfonso] Flerrabosco] Sr are two parts of a single motet, 
written in hand A. Next comes “Oy me, oy me, dolente’ by Jer[ome] 
Bassano, in another hand (B). Once again, no words beyond the in- 
cipits are given. A series of thirteen “‘Almandes’ follows, in hand A, 
their composers’ names being concealed behind mere initials: I.H., 
A.F.Jr, A.B., R.L, T.L., and N.G. The group continues with an 
anonymous ‘Vostro raro valor’ (no other words: in the style and form 
of a canzonet), three “Almandes’ by I.B., a “‘Pavane’ by A.B., two 
anonymous ‘Almandes’, an anonymous ‘Beato chi d’amor’ (no other 
words: another canzonet), and two anonymous ‘Almandes’ (the first 
of these occurs in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, vol. II of the printed 
edition, p. 273, as ‘A Maske’ by Giles Farnaby, and the second is a 
setting of the popular tune “Est-ce Mars’. Another setting of this, by 
Giles Farnaby, occurs in FWVB, II, p. 161, as “The New Sa-Hoo’). 
The group ends with an unnamed piece by Jo[hn] Ad[son], written 
in a third hand (C). At the other end of the books, the volumes being 
turned upside-down, a later hand (D) has added four ‘Almonds’, two 
‘Corantts’ and a ‘Saraband’ by Matthew Locke, two ‘Almonds’, a 
‘Corantt’ and a ‘Saraband’ by “Docktor Charles Coleman’, and an 
‘Almond’ and ‘Saraband’ by ‘Mr Nickolas Laneire’. At f. 38, the 
Quintus part-book has a loose sheet in hand D pinned to the page, 
containing two ‘Almonds’, a ‘Cuntery Firk’ and a “Chirkoree’ by ‘John 
Coleman’ (?: the name is none too legible), and the Bassus part-book 
contains a similar loose sheet containing what appears to be a suite 
consisting of pavan, almand and saraband (bass part only). The tenor 
part of this ‘reversed’ set of pieces was copied into the Sextus part-book 
for the first two compositions (“Almond’ and ‘Corantt’ by Locke), but 
it is missing thereafter. No doubt the missing parts were copied into 
the lost Tenor part-book. Apart from this discrepancy, and the loose 
sheets mentioned earlier, the contents of the books are identical, and 
occur in an identical order in each book. 

What is the origin of these books, and what kind of music do they 
contain? The last additions to the books, called ‘s partt things ffor the 
Cornetts’ by Locke, Coleman and Lanier, give a good clue; at least 
one of the Locke pieces is to be found in B.M. Add. MS 17801, in 
autograph score, headed “for His Majesty’s Sagbutts and Cornets’, and 
there can be no doubt that the Fitzwilliam part-books were once in the 
hands of members of the royal wind music of Charles II. Trevor Jones 
has investigated the royal arms impressed on the sides of the volumes 
and found that they belong not to Charles {I but to his grandfather, 
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James I; a printed book of 1610, identically stamped, was offered by 
Maggs Bros. in their catalogue No. 665, of September 1938, pp. 32-33. 
Surely, therefore, these part-books must have been prepared originally 
for the royal wind music of King James I. Most of the initials found 
in the long series of dance pieces forming group three of the contents 
can be attached firmly to members of this tightly-knit group of musi- 
cians: members of the Bassano family, James Harding (or, less probably, 
John Hussey), and Nicholas Guy. John Adson, too, was a later member 
of the-royal wind music. “R.I.’ must surely be Robert Johnson (one of 
his pieces is found, anonymously, as FWVB, No. 202); ‘A.F.Jr’ is as 
certainly the younger Alfonso Ferrabosco; and “T.L.’ can scarcely be 
anyone but Thomas Lupo. Though these three men were not members 
of King James I’s wind music, they were all members of his Private 
Musick and among the most sought-after composers of their age. 
Moreover, all three men were closely associated with the preparation 
and production of the Jacobean court masques, in which the royal 
wind music often took part. Their contributions to the Fitzwilliam 
books must surely represent some of the masque music played by the 
royal wind band. In style and technique the pieces in this third group 
are rhythmical, gay and accomplished; in date they would appear to 
be contemporary with the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book itself, that is to 
say, falling within the decade from 1610 to 1620 or so. Adson’s un- 
named piece, which is in reality an alman, is distinctly later in style 
and feeling, and I would suggest that it was added to the volumes at a 
date close to his appointment to the royal wind music in the autumn of 
1633. 

The first group of pieces, consisting almost entirely of ‘wordless’ 
madrigals and motets by Italian composers, would also appear to be 
the earliest in date. Here is music typical of an earlier generation, of the 
age of Alfonso Ferrabosco the elder, father of A.F.Jr, some of whose 
pieces are to be found in the third group. It would seem to me to 
represent the repertory of the royal wind music during the first years 
of the reign of James I, say from 1603 to 1610. Gravely contrapuntal 
in style, austere in harmony, dependent almost entirely upon vocal 
originals by Italian composers, and lacking in rhythmic vitality, these 
thirty-two pieces belong to an earlier world, the age of Elizabeth. Yet 
they have a nobility which makes the almans seem almost superficial, 
charming and effective though these are. 

What of the band itself? That these books contain the main repertory 
of the royal wind music during some sixty years from 1603 onwards 
cannot be doubted. It is far more difficult to decide upon which wind 
instruments these pieces were originally intended to be played, even 
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after hours spent with Lafontaine and Woodfill’s invaluable books. The 
history of the royal wind music has still to be written. The archives are 
incomplete; many sources are still untapped; the scribes were lament- 
ably indifferent to exactness of spelling; the families of Bassanos and 
Laniers and Guys proliferate like so many bindweeds; the designations 
of instruments are arbitrary, vacillating and often contradictory; and 
players appear to move from one group to another in a free-and-easy 
manner which was probably characteristic of all the members of the 
royal wind music, most of whom seem to have been expert on two or 
three different types of instrument. Thus Anthony.Mary Galliardello 
began as a sackbut-player and continued as a recorder-player; and his 
son seems to have been a violinist. A last difficulty concerns the 
official establishments of players for the various instruments. These 
varied considerably during the 150 years between the accession of 
Henry VIII and the Restoration of Charles II; sometimes they were 
exceeded, sometimes cut down, and sometimes places seem to have 
been held in reversion or divided or multiplied. Moreover, the records 
are blurred by the occasional inclusion of the names of boy apprentices 
or of pensioned players, and by the division of the players into ‘on- 
duty’ and ‘off-duty’ groups. It is all most confusing and muddled, and 
this is not the place to attempt to sort it out. But, with these reserva- 
tions, the following notes may be made (I omit all the trumpeters, 
drummers, fifers, bagpipers and so on, since they are most unlikely to 
have taken part in the performance of elaborate consort music of the 
kind represented by the Fitzwilliam books). 

1509: no recorders, no cornetts, no flutes, four hoboys and sackbuts, 
eight minstrels (‘still shalms’), three minstrels of the chamber. 1518: 
one flute, three sackbuts, five minstrels. 1526: one flute, one wait, three 
minstrels, ten sackbuts (some of whom must surely have been hoboys). 
1540: four flutes, four recorders, one wait, two minstrels, seven sack- 
buts. 1547: six recorders, six or seven flutes, seven sackbuts, eight min- 
strels. The famous Garderobe inventories of this year make it clear that 
these musicians were also expert on whole consorts of crumhorns, 
cornetts, dulceuses and fifes. 1558, 1570, 1590: much the same as 1547, 
though the minstrels have disappeared. The group of sackbuts appears 
in fact to have consisted of two or three hoboys (doubling cornett) and 
six or seven sackbuts. 1603: seven recorders (five Bassanos, Alfonso 
Lanier, Robert Baker), seven flutes (two other Laniers, another Bas- 
sano, Piero Guy senior and junior, James Harding, Peter Edney), six 
‘hoboies and sagbuttes’ (two more Laniers, Henry Troches, Samuel 
Garshe, John Snowsman, Thomas Mason)—twenty players in all. 
1605: at the churching of Queen Anne anthems were sung in the 
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James I; a printed book of 1610, identically stamped, was offered by 
Maggs Bros. in their catalogue No. 665, of Séptember 1938, pp. 32-33. 
Surely, therefore, these part-books must have been prepared originally 
for the royal wind music of King James I. Most of the initials found 
in the long series of dance pieces forming group three of the contents 
can be attached firmly to members of this tightly-knit group of musi- 
cians: members of the Bassano family, James Harding (or, less probably, 
John Hussey), and Nicholas Guy. Johu Adson, too, was a later member 
of the-royal wind music. “R.I.’ must surely be Robert Johnson (one of 
his pieces is found, anonymously, as FWVB, No. 202); ‘A.F.Jr’ is as 
certainly the younger Alfonso Ferrabosco; and “T.L.’ can scarcely be 
anyone but Thomas Lupo. Though these three men were not members 
of King James I’s wind music, they were all members of his Private 
Musick and among the most sought-after composers of their age. 
Moreover, all three men were closely associated with the preparation 
and production of the Jacobean court masques, in which the royal 
wind music often took part. Their contributions to the Fitzwilliam 
books must surely represent some of the masque music played by the 
royal wind band. In style and technique the pieces in this third group 
are rhythmical, gay and accomplished; in date they would appear to 
be contemporary with the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book itself, that is to 
say, falling within the decade from 1610 to 1620 or so. Adson’s un- 
named piece, which is in reality an alman, is distinctly later in style 
and feeling, and I would suggest that it was added to the volumes at a 
date close to his appointment to the royal wind music in the autumn of 
1633. 

The first group of pieces, consisting almost entirely of ‘wordless’ 
madrigals and motets by Italian composers, would also appear to be 
the earliest in date. Here is music typical of an earlier generation, of the 
age of Alfonso Ferrabosco the elder, father of A.F.Jr, some of whose 
pieces are to be found in the third group. It would seem to me to 
represent the repertory of the royal wind music during the first years 
of the reign of James I, say from 1603 to 1610. Gravely contrapuntal 
in style, austere in harmony, dependent almost entirely upon vocal 
originals by Italian composers, and lacking in rhythmic vitality, these 
thirty-two pieces belong to an earlier world, the age of Elizabeth. Yet 
they have a nobility which makes the almans seem almost superficial, 
charming and effective though these are. 

What of the band itself? That these books contain the main repertory 
of the royal wind music during some sixty years from 1603 onwards 
cannot be doubted. It is far more difficult to decide upon which wind 
instruments these pieces were originally intended to be played, even 
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after hours spent with Lafontaine and Woodfill’s invaluable books. The 
history of the royal wind music has still to be written. The archives are 
incomplete; many sources are still untapped; the scribes were lament- 
ably indifferent to exactness of spelling; the families of Bassanos and 
Laniers and Guys proliferate like so many bindweeds; the designations 
of instruments are arbitrary, vacillating and often contradictory; and 
players appear to move from one group to another in a free-and-easy 
manner which was probably characteristic of all the members of the 
royal wind music, most of whom seem to have been expert on two or 
three different types of instrument. Thus Anthony.Mary Galliardello 
began as a sackbut-player and continued as a recorder-player; and his 
son seems to have been a violinist. A last difficulty concerns the 
official establishments of players for the various instruments. These 
varied considerably during the 150 years between the accession of 
Henry VIII and the Restoration of Charles II; sometimes they were 
exceeded, sometimes cut down, and sometimes places seem to have 
been held in reversion or divided or multiplied. Moreover, the records 
are blurred by the occasional inclusion of the names of boy apprentices 
or of pensioned players, and by the division of the players into ‘on- 
duty’ and ‘off-duty’ groups. It is all most confusing and muddled, and 
this is not the place to attempt to sort it out. But, with these reserva- 
tions, the following notes may be made (I omit all the trumpeters, 
drummers, fifers, bagpipers and so on, since they are most unlikely to 
have taken part in the performance of elaborate consort music of the 
kind represented by the Fitzwilliam books). 

I§09: no recorders, no cornetts, no flutes, four hoboys and sackbuts, 
eight minstrels (‘still shalms’), three minstrels of the chamber. 1518: 
one flute, three sackbuts, five minstrels. 1526: one flute, one wait, three 
minstrels, ten sackbuts (some of whom must surely have been hoboys). 
1540: four flutes, four recorders, one wait, two minstrels, seven sack- 
buts. 1547: six recorders, six or seven flutes, seven sackbuts, eight min- 
strels. The famous Garderobe inventories of this year make it clear that 
these musicians were also expert on whole consorts of crumhorns, 
cornetts, dulceuses and fifes. 1558, 1570, 1590: much the same as 1547, 
though the minstrels have disappeared. The group of sackbuts appears 
in fact to have consisted of two or three hoboys (doubling cornett) and 
six or seven sackbuts. 1603: seven recorders (five Bassanos, Alfonso 
Lanier, Robert Baker), seven flutes (two other Laniers, another Bas- 
sano, Piero Guy senior and junior, James Harding, Peter Edney), six 
‘hoboies and sagbuttes’ (two more Laniers, Henry Troches, Samuel 
Garshe, John Snowsman, Thomas Mason)—twenty players in all. 
1605: at the churching of Queen Anne anthems were sung in the 
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Chapel Royal to the accompaniment of ‘organs, cornetts, sackbuts and 
other excellent instruments’. 1607: Campion’s masque for Lord Hayes’ 
wedding made use of a double sackbut, six voices and six cornetts per- 
forming ‘a solemn motet of six parts’ (might this have been “Exaudi 
Deus’ by Alfonso Ferrabosco I, which is included in group two of the 
Fitzwilliam pieces?), and a consort of hoboys (and sackbuts?) playing 
‘at the king’s entrance into the hall’. 1612: seven sackbuts (one doubling 
cornett, one doubling recorder), seven flutes (one doubling cornett), 
seven recorders (one doubling sackbut, two doubling cornett). 1625: 
twenty-one “Musicians for windy instruments’, nine of them occurring 
in the lists for 1603. 1628: twenty-one players (six recorders, six flutes, 
nine ‘hoboies and sackbuts’), most of these appearing in the 1625 list. 
Thomas Mell, whose name appears in these lists, was probably only a 
musician extraordinary, for he was not sworn until 1631 (and was still 
awaiting confirmation of his appointment in 1632); this correction 
would maintain an establishment of twenty. 1630: two ‘standing orders’ 
for this year are hard to interpret correctly, but I think they imply that 
there were twelve players of sackbuts (half of them being on duty at 
any given time) and four players of ‘cornets, recorders and ho(w)boies’, 
on duty all the time and drawing double pay. The whole sixteen were 
required to be present on collar days—feasts and the like. 1630-1632: 
Andrea Lanier bought three mute cornetts, five trebles and four tenors 
as well as a recorder or two. I think these instruments must have been 
replacements, rather than additions. 1633: a standing order issued in 
December suggests that by then the wind music were only fifteen in 
number, Jerome Lanier, Clement Lanier and Anthony Bassano having 
double places. 1634: the purchase of only twelve surplices ‘for his 
Majesty’s musicians for the wind instruments, at times of their service 
in the Chappell’ strongly suggests that by this date the company of 
cornetts and sackbuts numbered no more than twelve, though the two 
boy apprentices and the old pensioner(s) may also have appeared on 
great occasions. 1636: purchase of three more treble cornetts and a 
treble recorder. 1637: a standing order appears to confirm the establish- 
ment of 1633. June 1638: a warrant appointed Robert Strong ‘upon 
the double sackbutt and among the violins, in the room and absence of 
Robert Parker who through infirmities incident to old age is almost 
past service’. Robert Parker is presumably to be identified with Robert 
Baker, whose name—or that of his father?:—is the last on the list of 
recorder-players of 1603. A warrant of the same year still associates 
‘sagbutts’ with ‘hautboyes’, rather than with cornetts. 1641: eighteen 
players of wind instruments are listed, but one (Robert Baker) was 
evidently on the retired list, and two others (Francis Smith and John 
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Hixon) had been boy apprentices only a year or two earlier. The total 
establishment therefore appears to have been no more than fifteen, as 
in 1633. The records of the royal wind music resume at the Restoration 
in 1660, but they are even harder to interpret and, in any case, are not 
particularly relevant to the present note. Among other things they 
show that Francis Smith played the treble hoboy. 

I would sum up these rather confusing notes in the following terms. 
At the accession of James I the royal wind music comprised three 
groups (though, by reason of players doubling various instruments, 
these groups were probably not very distinct): a whole consort of six 
recorders, a whole consort of six flutes, and a broken consort of nine 
hoboys and sackbuts. Crumhorns, dulceuses and fifes were no longer 
in use, but at least six of the woodwind players also played the cornett, 
and the sackbuts probably included two double sackbuts. In 1625 the 
official establishment of players had not changed, but the musicians 
themselves appear to have been divided into two groups, each com- 
prising five sackbuts, one double sackbut and four players of treble 
woodwind instruments (flutes or recorders or hoboys or cornetts). By 
1630 the establishment appears to have been reduced to sixteen full-time 
players and two boy apprentices; and a considerable amount of money 
was expended on new cornetts (suggesting that the hoboy was becom- 
ing less fashionable). By the early months of the following year, I 
think a new pattern can be discerned: the royal wind music appears to 
have consisted of two equal ensembles, each comprising two treble 
cornetts, one tenor cornett, two sackbuts and one double sackbut; 
on great occasions the ensembles united, and were reinforced by two 
apprentices and an old pensioner. The presence in 1638 of a group 
apparently consisting of ‘sagbutts and hautboyes’ may be explained, I 
think, as mere officialese—on a par with the list of 1628 which is a mere 
replica of that of 1603 and manifestly does_not correspond with the 
instruments most in use at the time. No doubt the cornettists could at 
need double on hoboy (or even recorder or flute), even though these 
latter instruments were nothing like as popular as they had been earlier. 

The first, italianate, group of pieces in the Fitzwilliam part-books are 
probably to be associated primarily with the most italianate group 
among the players of 1603—the consort of six recorders—though the 
music was undoubtedly played also on the consort of flutes or on the 
broken consort of hoboys (or cornetts) and sackbuts. Perhaps the 
recorder-players were in charge of choosing and copying music for the 
whole band, since they are likely to have had more time at their disposal 
than the players of hoboys and sackbuts. The lowest part of this group 
of pieces does not descend below bottom F. The second group, of only 
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three pieces, need not detain us (though it is perhaps to be associated 
with Lord Hayes’ masque of 1607, and therefore intended for a whole 
consort of cornetts). The composers of the music in the third group 
flourished between 1610 and 1625 or so. The lowest note of the first 
eight pieces is F, but No. 9 requires an E and Nos. 11 and 12 alow D. 
Here I think we are in the presence of music requiring a double sackbut, 
and I would suggest that the whole of this group of twenty-three pieces 
is for a six-piece band of hoboys (or cornetts) and sackbuts, doubled at 
need. A wide variety of clefs and clef-combinations is used, and the 
constituents of the band probably varied accordingly. John Adson was 
appointed ‘for the flute and cornett’ in 1633; his piece, which is in a 
much more modern style, was probably intended for cornetts and 
sackbuts, like some of the music in his earlier printed collection of 
consorts. Since the band’s repertory seems to have changed very slowly 
(it presumably also included Anthony Holborne’s printed collection 
of 1599 and Adson’s of 1611), the whole consorts of flutes and recorders 
may still have been heard from time to time at this late date, but my 
impression is that they were obsolescent even as early as 1603. 

By great good fortune the books survived the Civil War and 
Commonwealth. For this we have probably to thank either Nicholas 
Lanier (‘Master of the Musique’ in 1641, who resumed his duties in 
August 1660) or Andrea Lanier (who seems to have been officer-in- 
charge of the wind music from 1625 or so, and also resumed his duties 
in the late summer of 1660). I am inclined to prefer Andrea, if only 
because of the honorific ‘Mr’ before Nicholas’s name in the last group 
of pieces. This last group was added to the books very soon after the 
Restoration, since the rest of the repertory had become very old- 
fashioned by then; it was composed for the newly standardized com- 
bination of two treble cornetts, two sackbuts and a double sackbut. 
But by this time the great days of English wind music were ending. 
Both cornett and sackbut were becoming obsolescent and by the 
beginning of the next century their rich, smooth voices were silenced. 

In this article I have not felt able to discuss the probable printed reper- 
tory of the royal wind music, nor various other manuscripts which 
may contain further parts of the same repertory. I have sought to show 
no more than the importance of the Fitzwilliam part-books to any 
historian of the royal band, to give some account of their contents and 
history, and to assemble information about the instruments on which 
their music was probably heard. Many matters of importance still 
remain for investigation—notably the question of the extent to which 
the players of treble (and other) instruments introduced extemporized 
divisions into their parts. The English Bassanos (who originated in 
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Venice) were surely related to the Venetian wind-player, Giovanni 
Bassano, whose book on divisions published in 1585 is such a precious 
source of information on this neglected topic, and it is hard to believe 
that, in an age which saw the rise of the division viol and of extempor- 
ized vocal ornamentation in England, the musicians of the royal wind 
band were content to play their parts as they stood. I have not been 
able to say much about the musical quality of the Fitzwilliam pieces, 
all of which lack one voice of the six. But this missing part can be 
restored without too much difficulty, and a selection from the reper- 
tory will shortly be published by the Oxford University Press. A 
further selection, including music by Antony Holborne as well as some 
other pieces taken from manuscripts, has been recorded in France under 
my direction for issue on a long-playing disc by London-Oiseau Lyre. 
With score in front of him and gramophone by his side, the interested 
reader will be able to judge for himself the fine quality of this little- 
known repertory of English wind-music. Contemporary with the wind 
consorts of Giovanni Gabrieli, it seems to ine to be far more rewarding 
to the listener as well as to the player. Once again the English contribu- 
tion to ensemble music during the early years of the seventeenth century 
seems to have been much underestimated by our current writers of 


musical history. 
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H. JEAN HEDLUND 
Ensemble Music 
for Small Bassoons 


N various instrumental collections in England, France, Germany, and 
ee United States there are specimens of small bassoons which are 
identified by names such as fagottino, discant bassoon, treble bassoon, 
quart-bassoon, and quint-bassoon, the last two names being also used to 
denote larger bassoons of lower pitch than the ordinary bassoon. The 
small bassoons seem to fall into two general classes: (1) the fagottino or 
treble bassoon in C which sounds an octave above the ordinary bassoon, 
and (2) the quart-bassoon or quint-bassoon, the former sounding a 
fourth above and the latter sounding a fifth above the ordinary bas- 
soon. The quart-bassoon is pitched in F and the quint-bassoon in G. 
Both of these instruments are sometimes called tenoroon, and they have 
been described by Langwill.t 

A lack of printed or manuscript music for these instruments has 
made historians and collectors wonder about their use. 

Such small bassoons were never in general use, although jointed specimens 

in bassoon form survive in several collections. . . . ‘Fagottino’ does not 

appear in any known score, but Zachau (1663-1712) writes for two 

“Bassonetti’ in his Cantata No. X.* 

Anthony Baines echoes this opinion: 

A surprising number of small bassoons, both English and Continental, 

have survived from the eighteenth century. Some are octave-bassoons or 

fagottini, about 25 inches tall and an octave above the ordinary, while 
others are tenoroons, usually built in G (rather than in F as later) and 
about 33 inches tall. Yet they do not seem to have been used in music. 

No source mentions them as being so used, even in local bands, and they 

do not appear in scores. . . .° 

However, the present writer has recently found a manuscript com- 
position using these small bassoons in ensemble in the Ratsschulbiblio- 
thek in Zwickau (Catalogue No. 738). This composition is listed by 
two authorities as Parthia No. IV by Johann Kaspar Trost.‘ Little seems 
to be known about Trost. Meyer says that it is unclear which member 
of the Trost family wrote this music. Eitner (following Gerber) tells 
of some seventeenth-century Trosts but does not ascribe this music to 
any one of them. Examination of the music itself indicates that it was 
written probably in the eighteenth rather than the seventeenth century, 
and Meyer confirms this opinion. Another item which adds mystery 
to the identity of the composer is that the title page of the music gives 
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Title page of the Trost Parthia showing an excerpt from the fagottino part. 
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the composer as J. G. M. Trost. These initials are at variance with the 
bibliographical listings of Eitner and Meyer mentioned above. Joseph 
Marx, in his outstanding essay in G.S.J. IV, lists two Trosts who wrote 
for the bassoon in the seventeenth century: J. K. Trost, and J. G. Trost.® 
It is possible that the second Trost’s initial “G’ may stand for forms of 
Kaspar in other languages, e.g. French Gaspard, or Italian Gasparo. In 
other words, there is a good chance that J. K. Trost and J. G. Trost are 
the same name. The presence of the third initial M and the style of the 
music under discussion leads to the conclusion that J. G. M. Trost was 
probably an eighteenth-century descendant of the Trosts described 
by Eitner. 

The title page, which is reproduced in the present article, reads as 
follows: 


No: IV./Parthia/4/2. Corni in C./ 
2. Fagotti-octavo/2. Fagotti-quarto/et:/ 
2. Fagotti./del/J.G.M. Trost. 


The composition is preserved in separate parts; there is no score.* The 
fagotti-octavo parts are written in the G clef (at concert pitch) with G 
on the bottom line, usually known as the French violin clef. In the 
present context, however, the clef indicates the location of g, rather 
than g’. This conclusion was formed after studying the harmonic 
structure of the work and the ranges of the parts, together with inform- 
ation available concerning the physical and mechanical attributes of 
octave bassoons. This clef indication actually amounts to a transposi- 
tion of the bass or F clef one octave higher. This device shows what the 
fagotto-octavo (or fagottino) really is—a bassoon pitched one octave 
higher than the ordinary one. The fagotti-quarto parts are written in the 
key of G as if for transposing instruments sounding a perfect fourth 
higher than written. The fagotti (ordinary bassoon) parts are the bass 
of the ensemble and are written normally in the bass clef. The horn 
parts carry rhythmic and harmonic responsibility with very little 
melodic activity. Their parts are in no way unusual. 

Study of the harmony and tessitura of the parts has preceded the 
formation of conclusions concerning range and transposition. It was 
noted that there were some passages where fagotto-octavo I was written 
in octaves with fagotto-quarto I, and at the same time fagotto-octavo II 
was written in octaves with fagotto-quarto II (Ex. 1). 

This helped to determine whether the quarto parts were to sound a 
fourth higher or a fifth lower than written, and whether the octavo parts 
were to sound one octave higher than the ordinary bassoon or two 
octaves higher, as would be the case if the French violin clef were 
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Fag.-oct. IT 
Fag.-quart. I 
Fag.-quart. II 


Fag. I, II 





Allegro 
Corni I, II 


[in C] 





Ex. 1. J. C. M. Trost, Parthia No. IV; 1st movement (bars 1 to 4) 


interpreted literally. This evidence was juxtaposed with information 
concerning certain instruments in collections. A comparison of the 
ranges of the parts with the ranges of two instruments in the Leslie 
Lindsey Mason Collection at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, shows 
that the fagotti-octavo and fagotti-quarto parts could be played on these 
instruments. The early eighteenth-century German fagottino described 
under Catalogue No. 146 could play either of the fagotti-octavo parts in 
the Trost composition.? Other specimens are to be found in the 
following collections: Brussels Conservatoire Museum; Bachhaus 
Museum, Eisenach; Deutsches and Bayerisches Museums, Munich; 
Paris Conservatoire Museum; Donaldson Collection, Royal College 
of Music, London; Heyer Collection, Leipzig; and in the Carse Collec- 
tion in the Horniman Museum, London.® As far as range is concerned, 
the fagotti-quarto parts in the Trost composition could be played on 
instrument No. 147 in the Leslie Lyndsey Mason Collection. Listed 
below are the ranges of the small bassoon parts (concert pitch): 


Fagotto-octavo I: g to f”’ 
Fagotto-octavo II: eb to c’’ 
Fagotto-quarto I: ¢ to c’’ 
Fagotto-quarto II: G to g’ 


We have here a unique piece of music written for six bassoons and 
two horns, and as far as the writer can determine, the only known 
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ensemble music that makes use of small bassoons. This composition, 
which is in four movements—Allegro, Grave, Menuetto (with Trio), and 
Finale—is constructed in such a manner as to suggest an eighteenth- 
century origin. There are several features of this work which give it 
an eighteenth-century flavour. One is the formal construction of the 
first movement, described below; another is the presence of a minuet 
as a third movement of four, the statutory incorporation of the minuet 
as a third movement in the cyclic forms being attributed to Stamitz, 
c. 1745.° The relationship of the minuet to the second movement gives 
us a further clue to the date of this work. It should be noted that the 
C minor Grave is in 3/4 time, while the 3/4 Menuetto is in C major 
with a C minor trio. The abbreviation Altern. at the beginning of the 
minuet indicates that the composer may have considered this move- 
ment a second or alternative minuct even though this movement is 
fully equipped with its own trio and da capo. While the term alternativo 
is generally used to designate the trio or second minuet, we can possibly 
assume that the composer was indicating a minuet-trio relationship 
between the second and third movements. As has been pointed out by 
Eric Blom, the character of the alternative in many eighteenth-century 
cyclic compositions is generally more rustic or bucolic, especially by 
the second half of the century.1* This has generally meant, in addition 
to rhythmic liveliness and unsophisticated tunefulness, a major tonality. 
That such is the case in the Trost alternativo can be determined by com- 
paring the musical excerpts in Examples 2 and 3. Another feature of this 
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[in C] 
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Fag.-quart. I 
Fag.-quart. II 


Fag. I, II 


Ex. 2. Parthia No. IV, 2nd movement (bars 1 to 4) 
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Ex. 3. Parthia No. IV, 3rd movement (bars I to 4) 


manuscript which suggests eighteenth-century origin is the use of the 
signs < and > for crescendo and decrescendo, first recorded in the 
Prime Sonate of Geminiani (1739)." 

The first movement, Allegro in 4/4 time, is in C major with a cadence 
in G in the eighth bar. The tonality is G for the remainder of this 
thirty-one bar repeated section. The second section of thirty-four bars 
isin G up to the fifteenth bar, where there is a return to C. This move- 
ment is primarily binary in construction with early ‘sonata allegro’ 
characteristics (i.c., a dominant section immediately after the double 
bar and a later return to the tonic). Tonally, there is reason for calling 
this ABA, but thematically the music does not conform to such a 
classification. The second movement, Grave in 3/4, is in C minor. It 
consists of two repeated eight-bar sections, with the first section’s 
cadence in Eb and the second’s in C minor. The third movement has 
already been described, and the bustling C major Finale in 2/4 time is 
ternary in nature with a nine-bar coda. 


NOTES 


1 L. G. Langwill, ‘Bassoon’, ‘Fagottino’, “Tenoroon’, in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, 5th edn., 1954. 

2 Langwill, op. cit., “Fagottino’. 

8A. Baines, Woodwind Instruments and their History, London and New 
York, 1957, p. 289. 
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*E. H. Meyer, Die mehrstimmige Spielmusik des 17 Jahrhunderts in Nord- una | 
Mittel-Europa, Cassel, 1934, p. 253; R. Eitner, Quellen Lexicon, Leipzig, | 4 
1900-4, IX, 463. 

5 J. Marx, “The Tone of the Baroque Oboe’, GSJ, IV, p. 18, note 27. 

6 A full score will appear in H. Jean Hedlund, A Study of Some Eighteenth 
Century Woodwind Ensemble Music (unpublished dissertation, Department of 
Music, State University of Iowa; in preparation). 

7N. Bessaraboff, Ancient European Musical Instruments, Cambridge, Mass., 
1941, p. 132. 

§ Langwill, op. cit., “Fagottino’. 

*P. H. Lang, Music in Western Civilization, New York, 1941, p. 613. 

10 Eric Blom, “The Minuet-Trio’, Music and Letters, XXII (1941). 

11 Harvard Dictionary of Music, ed. Willi Apel, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, 
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Letter to the Editor 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE LITURGICAL 
SERVICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I feel that Edmund Bowles’s article in GS] X could hardly be bettered 
as a prosecuting counsel’s speech. But I hope too that some competent 
counsel will soon come forward to make as skilful.and learned speech 
for the defence. Mr Bowles might still get his verdict; but the case is 
not nearly as indisputable as he would have us think. 

In the best tradition of the Bar, he concentrates much of his attention 
on undermining the evidence for the other side. This is very valuable 
in itself. We have certainly been too ready to suppose that wordlessness 
is proof that a part was intended for instruments, and that pictures of 
angels playing instruments are proof of the liturgical use of instruments 
in church. He is right; they are not. Moreover, he brings some interest- 
ing evidence to bear on his own side. It is particularly important to 
allow for the use of instruments in pictures and poetical descriptions as 
symbolic images. In such instances we might be greatly deceived by 
assuming that a scene intended symbolically was a realistic depiction of 
actual musical practice. 

Yet the value of Mr Bowles’s argument here is weakened by his 
failure to see that it is double-edged. What is the ritual aspect of the 
liturgy if not an inspired attempt to depict eternal truths in symbolic 
images? No doubt the painter and the poet are less trammelled by 
practical considerations; no doubt the medieval dislike of unadorned 
space and love of rich detail led to a multiplication of instruments 
beyond the bounds of mere realism; no doubt we should be unwise to 
think of any actual church orchestra on the exact model of the painter’s 
and the poet’s fantasy. But reality and fantasy are not two separate 
worlds; they touch and interpenetrate at many points, and nowhere 
more so than in the burning, introverted imagination of the Middle 
Ages. The fact that organ and trumpet, harp and psaltery, lute and 
rebec all had most precise significance as symbolic images makes their 
use in the liturgy not less but more probable. True it is that we should 
not jump to the conclusion; but neither should we jump away from it. 
(The most interesting suggestion that illuminations showing musical 
detail reflect the mystery play rather than the liturgy is equally incon- 
clusive, since we do not know how alike or different their music was in 
respect of instruments.) 
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The very extent of the evidence for ecclesiastical opposition to 
secular musicians in church tells us how frequently they must have 
gained an entry there. So too with the ecclesiastical opposition to in- 
struments (sometimes including even the organ) or indeed to music 
beyond simple psalms or to music at all. These were all raging contro- 
versies from the early Fathers down to the Reformation and beyond; 
and no controversy goes on raging through the centuries unless both 
parties continue to be of formidable strength. As to our own contro- 
versiés over this and kindred topics, we may ourselves often fail to 
allow enough for the sheer divergency of practice and opinion in the 
remote periods we are considering. What the evidence really strikes 
me as suggesting (and I speak with diffidence, because I am right 
outside my period here) is that instruments were indeed banished as 
devil’s tools from some medieval churches at some times—but not all. 
To suggest that ‘a historically faithful performance’ means, and can 
only mean, one from which instrumental accompaniment is substan- 
tially excluded seems to me as unwarrantable a generalization as its 
opposite, the suggestion that unaccompanied performance is unhistoric. 
Furthermore, the wealth of instrumental accompaniment later on, in 
High Renaissance church music, though it met with continual and 
even bitter opposition, was never as far as I know opposed as a novel 
thing, but rather as an age-old evil crying out for eradication; while it 
was most commonly defended on the precedent of David with his 
harp and other biblical authority. A typical attack is in Prynne’s 
Histriomastix (London, 1633; Chap. XX) with its literal (and approv- 
ing) citation of the twelfth-century Bishop Ethelred’s well-known 
passage: 


Whence hath the Church so many Organs and Musicall Instruments? To 
what purpose, I pray you, is that terrible blowing of Belloes, expressing 
rather the crakes of Thunder, than the sweetnesse of a voyce? . . . In the 
meantime, the common people standing by, trembling and astonished, 
admire the sound of the Organs, the noyse of the Cymballs and Musicall 
Instruments, the harmony of the Pipes and Cornets. 


This passage really does appear from its context to apply to the liturgy 
itself. I have no knowledge of what Ne tipi 9 of medieval ecclesiastics 
would have taken Bishop Ethelred’s side; but I suspect that the musi- 
cians were fairly solidly against him, itd they must have had their 
supporters or they would not have been in a position to give the more 
austere party such grounds for complaint. Thus while it is presumably 
not actually unhistorical to omit instruments other than the crgan, it 
is quite palpably not unhistorical to include a rich selection. The effect 
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in performance becomes then incomparably richer and for that very 
reason more convincing as a medieval product. 

So we are brought back to the pictures and the poetic descriptions 
as our basic source of information—if this is the right word for such 
elusive hints—on the all-important question of instrumental sonority 
and of what kinds. Here Mr Bowles’s dry warnings could not be more 
useful. The hints are just as unreliable as he points out; but they are 
none the less exceedingly suggestive, and a good specialist in medieval 
music whose training is sound but who is also not afraid to use his 
intuition, can and does produce results from them>which are not just 
anachronistic fumbling. They are artistically too cogent for that: or in 
Mr Bowles’s good phrase, ‘self-sustaining’. 

Yours etc., 
ROBERT DONINGTON 
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Notes and News 


AN EARLY ORGAN AT SAFFRON WALDEN 


Among the rich collection of Essex archives preserved in the County 
Record Office, Chelmsford, are to be found the fifteenth-century 
accounts of the churchwardens of Saffron Walden (class-mark: 
D/P.192/5). Few accounts of so early a date have survived. Those of 
Saffron Walden are unusually detailed—considerable work was being 
done on the fabric of the church at this time—and they include a certain 
number of entries concerning the purchase and use of an organ for the 
church. Since these do not appear to have been brought to the attention 
of historians of musical instruments, all of them are reproduced below. 
I should like to thank the County Archivist (Mr F. G. Emmison) and 
his staff for many kindnesses shown to me during my visits to Chelms- 
ford; Mr Emmison was one of the earliest members of The Galpin 


Society. 


f. 43’ (31 Henry VI: 1453-4) 
Item solutus Johanni Tracy de Thaxted pro probacione organum xvjd. 
Item solutus per costem & carriageo de organis et Johannes 

Hundene organmaker & servus suo 
Item solutus frater Johanni Taylour pro ludendo super organa in 

festo reliquorum xijd. 
Item solutus Tracy pro ludendo super organis alia vice viijd. 
f. 44 
Item solutus Johanni Janyn lokyer pro clavis de organo, hengs 

& hoks ijs. jd. 
f. 44’ 
Item solutus Johanni Dawis joynour pro exaltacione organis ijs. iiijd. 
ac postea allocatur predictis prepositis pro labore Johannis Aleyn 

ad equitando Wardon pro clerico ludendo super organis xvjd. 

& deceptus erant 
f. 71’ (5 Edward VI: 1465-6) 
Item solutus pro j lok pro organs deliberatus Thoma Lowe ijd. 
Item solutus pro j hastio super organo loft cum factorem eiusdem iiijd. 
f. 72 
Item solutus per ij henges & ij hokis pro hostio de organis 

solerto (2) iijd. 
f. 77 (1468) 
Item solutus clerico organico de Longmelford pro suo labore xijd. 
f. 85 (1471) 
Item solutus clerico de Baldok pro organo xijd. 
Item solutus Thomas Aleyn pro organis iiijd. 
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Item solutus Johanni clerico organico pro factore cedule pro 


visitacionis episcopi iiijd. 
f. 87’ (1472) 
Item payd to orgyl maker for mendyng of ye orgles vs. 


f. 109’ (1476-7) 
Item payd to John Borgeys for mendynge of ye belowys of ye 

orggenys and of ye keyys iiijd. 
f, 124’ (1481-2) 
Item solutus pro emendacione organorum cum gluwe & coro 

pro follibus vs. vd. 
f, 127’ (1482-3) 
Item solutus pro reparacione lectium ad q (2) aquabanilum(:) 


pro organis jd. 
f. 133’ 
Item solutus Johanni Wode de Berdefelde pro emendacione 

organorum xvjd. 


f. 137’ (1485-6) 
Item payd onto Marshall ye fletcher for menddyng off ye 


organys jd. 
f. 141 (1486) 
To Woode ye organemaker for the menddyng of ye organys iis. iid. 
f. 149 (14902) 


Item payd for mendyng of ye orgens [torn off | 


Most of the above entries are not hard to interpret. Evidently the 
organ was only used on special occasions (notice the sums paid to 
ptiests from Wardon, Baldock and Long Melford for playing the 
organ; no similar payments are recorded for anyone living in Saffron 
Walden itself); on one occasion the churchwardens evidently chose 
badly! Local organ-makers included John Hundene, and John Wood 
of Bardfield; possibly Borgeys and Marshall were also makers, though 
it is more likely that they were called in for emergency repairs. Eight 
shillings for cost and carriage of the new organ seems so small a figure 
that it is tempting to conclude a separate contract between Hundene 
and the churchwardens must once have existed. Evidently the church 
took great care of the instrument once it arrived, buying hinges, hooks, 
a lock and a key to keep it safe. 

Another Essex churchwardens’ account, for Waltham Abbey, 
brings to light the name of another local organ-builder: John Boston, 
who was paid xxd. in 1546 for mending the organs at Waltham. 
Further search in churchwardens’ accounts would no doubt bring 
good rewards to the historian of English organs. 


THURSTON DART 
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FINGERING THE HIGH NOTES 
ON THE RECORDER 


The publication by Barenreiter of Telemann’s Concerto in F for solo 
recorder, strings and harpsichord raises the question of how to finger 
high notes on the treble recorder; for in this work Telemann uses the 
G# and A above the G which is generally regarded as the highest note. 
Of the old books on the recorder, Majer’s Neu-eréffneter . .. Musik-Saal 
is the only one I have seen which gives these high notes. Adam Carse, 
in an article ‘Fingering the Recorder’ in the 2nd number of The Music 
Review does not go beyond the normal top G and dismisses Majer’s 
chart, ‘like other matter in his book, is obviously too faulty and un- 
reliable to be of any service.’ The copy of Majer’s book in the British 
Museum does seem faulty. The recorder fingering chart there is built 
up from a number of wood blocks, and one of them has been printed 
upside down. But reverse that part and the chart makes sense. The 
chart in question is evidently correctly printed in the copy on which 
Barenreiter have based their facsimile edition. 
The fingerings given by Majer for the highest notes are: 
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These work on my Dolmetsch treble with the exception of the Bp 
which refuses to sound. Notice that Majer gives a fingering for the 
high F# (Carse stated ‘None of the charts gives a fingering for the 
high F sharp’). I have also tried these fingerings on my Bressan treble 
with the same results. 

When I was first working on the recorder, in 1931, and was ambi- 
tious to extend its compass as far as possible, I discovered the following 
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fingerings, which seem to me to sound more clearly on modern instru- 
ments than do Majer’s: 
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These were included in A Practical Method for the Recorder (Edgar Hunt 
and Robert Donington, Oxford University Press, 1935). They extend 
Majer’s range up to C (which is useful for the well-known sonata in 
F by Telemann), but the Bb is absent. My F# is only a makeshift; it is 
too sharp. 

| EDGAR HUNT 


BRESSAN IN 1690 


When the Sackville family papers were recently examined and cata- 
logued at the Kent Archives Office in Maidstone, four new lists of the 
King’s Musicians! had come to light among the official papers of 
Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset, who was Lord Chamberlain from 1690- 
1697. ‘ 

Two of these lists are certificates, addressed to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and ask for payment to the musicians who attended King William 
III in Holland. The names of the musicians are the same on both lists, 
and they are divided into groups: those who accompanied the King 
and those who stayed behind to attend the Queen. 

The first of these certificates is headed: 


‘These are to Certifie the Right Hon:!¢ the Ld Chamberlain of their 
Ma:tis Household, that the Persons heereafter Named did Attend his Ma:ti 
into Holland, who do Humbley crave to yo:" Ldships faviourable 
Assistance, towards the attaining the Mony that is ordered them in the 
Treasury Chamber, which cannot be received till yo:* Ldship dus declare 
yo: pleasure therein.’ 
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in an article “Fingering the Recorder’ in the 2nd number of The Music 
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chart, ‘like other matter in his book, is obviously too faulty and un- 
reliable to be of any service.’ The copy of Majer’s book in the British 
Museum does seem faulty. The recorder fingering chart there is built 
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chart in question is evidently correctly printed in the copy on which 
Barenreiter have based their facsimile edition. 
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These work on my Dolmetsch treble with the exception of the Bp 
which refuses to sound. Notice that Majer gives a fingering for the 
high F# (Carse stated ‘None of the charts gives a fingering for the 
high F sharp’). I have also tried these fingerings on my Bressan treble 
with the same results. 

When I was first working on the recorder, in 1931, and was ambi- 
tious to extend its compass as far as possible, I discovered the following 
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fingerings, which seem to me to sound more clearly on modern instru- 
ments than do Majer’s: 
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These were included in A Practical Method for the Recorder (Edgar Hunt 
and Robert Donington, Oxford University Press, 1935). They extend 
Majer’s range up to C (which is useful for the well-known sonata in 
F by Telemann), but the Bb is absent. My F# is only a makeshift; it is 
too sharp. ; 
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When the Sackville family papers were recently examined and cata- 
logued at the Kent Archives Office in Maidstone, four new lists of the 
King’s Musicians! had come to light among the official papers of 
Charles, 6th Earl of Dorset, who was Lord Chamberlain from 1690- 
1697. - 
Two of these lists are certificates, addressed to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and ask for payment to the musicians who attended King William 
III in Holland. The names of the musicians are the same on both lists, 
and they are divided into groups: those who accompanied the King 
and those who stayed behind to attend the Queen. 
The first of these certificates is headed: 
‘These are to Certifie the Right Hon:!© the Ld Chamberlain of their 
Ma:*is Household, that the Persons heereafter Named did Attend his Ma:ti 
into Holland, who do Humbley crave to yo:" Ldships faviourable 
Assistance, towards the attaining the Mony that is ordered them in the 
Treasury Chamber, which cannot be received till yo:* Ldship dus declare 
yo: pleasure therein.’ 
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After listing the names of the “Band of violins’, both those who went 
to Holland and those who remained to attend the Queen, and those 
of the ‘Vocall Consort’ there is an entry about the Hoboys: 


Hooboys that George Sutton-- These are to bee payed 
were in Holland Franciss: Lari — for their Journey into 
only for that viage. © —— Brazong - Holland, and no longer. 
—— Baptist 
—— Granvell 


The heading on the second certificate is almost the same, the Hoboys 
now appearing as follows: 


Hoboys only for this George: Sutton - - 
voyage, & not to bee La: Rick - - - 


established but to — Granvell - - 
bee payed for — Brezong - - - 
attending His Ma:*¥ - Baptist 

into Holland. 


Both certificates are undated, but must have been compiled before 
June 23, 1691, when a warrant for payment was issued to Dr Nicholas 
Staggins, Master of the King’s Musick.* This warrant contains the 
names of the musicians who had been in Holland with the King and 
gives the names of the Hoboys as ‘La Rush, George Sutton, Greenville, 
Baptist and one more hautboyes’. The Sackville papers are therefore 
of interest, both in confirming Lafontaine’s suggestion’ that ‘La Rush’ 
may be Le Rich (or La Riche), a well-known player; and in giving 
us the name of the fifth member of the Hoboys who attended the King 
in Holland, namely Brezong, or Brazong. This is surely Bressan, and 
either the instrument maker whose flutes and recorders are cited by 
Talbot, or another member of his family. 

The four lists of the King’s Musicians and other references to musi- 
cians in the Sackville papers will be shortly published by the writer, 
who wishes to acknowledge her gratitude to Lord Sackville for per- 
mission to make use of this material, and to Mr Felix Hull, County 
Archivist for Kent, for his kind assistance in connection with her 


researches. 
SUSI JEANS 


1 Catalogue mark U 269 067. 
2H. C. de Lafontaine, The King’s Musick, p. 404. 
3 Ibid., p. 507. 
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Book Reviews 


ED. EGON WELLESZ, The New Oxford History of Music: Vol. 1, Ancient and Oriental 
Music. (London: Oxford University Press) 1957. xxiii-530 pp. 14 plates. 
3 gns. 

The New Oxford History, unlike its predecessor, begins at the beginning. More- 
over Volume I is written truly as history, not as an encyclopaedia, and its 
chapters are absorbing and often challenging. Dr Laurence Picken, dealing 
with the Far East, is especially to be congratulated. With the most precise and 
up-to-date scholarship he surveys his huge subject in direct, unselfconscious 
prose that explains as lucidly as it relates, and yet gives the reader fresh ideas to 
think about. Also, he is the contributor who shows the most real understanding 
of musical instruments and the instrumentalist’s art, and of course the Far East, 
from China to Java, especially demands this understanding from its historian. 
Among many smaller points, his emphasis on the importance of bamboo 
underlying the musical affinities over the area is interesting, and so too is his 
thorough exploration of a genealogical connection in bamboo between the 
Jew’s harp and the free-reed mouth-organ (a connection also proposed, though 
in the European field and in brass, by Klier in a book reviewed below). 
Dr Picken sensibly adheres to most of Sach’s terminology, and follows an 
American system of romanization of Chinese which at last enables one to 
utter names like p’i-p’a with conviction in public (pyipar). And in general it 
stands much to Dr Picken’s credit that of all the chapters which cover ground 
already trodden by Curt Sachs, these are the ones which so far from pricking 
at that great pioneer in footnotes, make the most valuable continuation of his 
work. 

The two important chapters on Jewish music are naturally less concerned 
with instruments, while Dr Baké’s on India does little more than list them 
within the Indian fourfold classification. Isobel Henderson’s long study of 
Ancient Greek Music shows deep penetration, presents the subject in several 
fresh aspects, and proposes some revised transcriptions of the musical relics. 
The instruments are not treated in detail, but she brings in many unfamiliar 
references to the aulos and its vagaries, and, while-regarding Sachs’s pentatonic 
theory of lyre-tuning as unproven, grants that the kitharist probably used a 
gapped tuning suiting his music. As the articles she cites to dispute Sachs’s 
view made their appearance in specialist classical journals, one may feel that 
she might have said more about this important question in her chapter. By 
contrast, the Rev. J. E. Scott’s short chapter on Roman Music is possibly the 
most useful account yet written of the instrumentalist’s place in Ancient Rome. 
He clearly understands instruments, and with a bigger allotment of space no 
doubt would have had many further interesting things to say about them. His 
explanation of the Hellenistic terracotta figurine of a panpiper with a bag under 
his arm is important. A full survey of Roman instruments, including their 
iconography and lists of surviving specimens, is yet to be written. 

Dr H. G. Farmer, in three chapters, on Ancient Mesopotamia, Ancient 
Egypt and Islam, has gone some way towards welding them into a continuous 
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story. He has lost none of his old pugnacity, Galpin and Sachs now his chief 
targets (as over the instruments named in Daniel, and Assyrian harp tuning), 
but he successfully covers his two ancient musics in all their main aspects. His 
major contribution is of course the chapter on the Music of Islam, opening 
with a valuable account of its cultural background. This chapter is clear, sound 
history, and is useful too on instruments. Dr Farmer reaffirms that the Arabo- 
Persian lute was fretted. To cover Primitive Music in one chapter must be a 
problem. Professor Schneider has concentrated on music origins, and on the 
spiritual meaning and the symbolism of music, sounds and instruments among 
primitive pecples. Over the latter he is most enlightening. But over the 
‘formation of scales’ his piece seems rather confused; his sentences (translated 
from German?) are often a trial to understand, and the trickier points, like the 
origins of sung fourths and fifths, are met too often with evasions. He commits 
himself mainly to his ‘transposition’ theory of melodic development (fully 
illustrated by music examples) and he does not allow musical instruments a 
share in fundamental aspects. But there is no room here to re-open an old con- 
troversy, and it remains to thank the Editor for a really stimulating volume. 
A few small inconsistencies in terminology crop up, and our conventional 
sign for double sharp is used for Greek enharmonic quarter-tone sharp in 
Chapter IX while our double flat sign denotes three-quarters of a tone flat in 
the magamat in Chapter XI, in both cases without any explanation that I can 
find. A. B. 


ANTHONY BAINES, Woodwind Instruments and their History. (London: Faber & 
Faber) 1957. 382 pp. 32 plates. 2 gns. 

The qualifications required in the writer of a comprehensive work on wood- 
wind instruments from prehistoric to modern times are numerous. They in- 
clude a long apprenticeship to professional orchestral playing of an exacting 
standard, a thorough acquaintance with current practice abroad, and a shrewd 
appreciation of the idea which underlies a novel method or style of playing; 
sufficient learning in ethnomusicology and in the problems of medieval, 
renaissance and early classical music and organology; a familiarity with popular 
bands of all sorts; and an indefatigable zeal in measuring, comparing and 
accumulating facts about every kind of woodwind instrument. Until recently, 
one could have asserted with confidence that such a person, like Bartok’s ideal 
folklorist, was unlikely ever to exist. Mr Baines, however, adds to these 
qualifications one especially his own. Altogether free from the typically com- 
partmented mind of the virtuoso fact-gatherer, his organic conception of the 
subject enables him to bring to bear the whole weight of his learning on any 
point, ready to illuminate it with stimulating and often unexpected comparisons 
and deductions. 

The amateur of every instrument from the Bushman’s whistle to the piccolo 
heckelphone or subcontrabass clarinet will find his choice authoritatively dealt 
with. The chapters on modern symphonic instruments constitute in themselves 
a notable work, including as they do a thorough account of reed-making, 
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numerous fingering charts, comparisons of different bores, and instructions 
for the less usual systems. 

The second half of the book deals with history from Upper Palaeolithic 
times to the present, and includes probably the first adequate account outside 
this Journal of the origin of the classical woodwind. Useful appendices give a 
list of old London makers, notes on maintenance and a bibliography. The 
evolution and dispersion of nineteenth-century types are effectively shown by a 
series of contemporary advertisements. Some of the thirty-two pages of 
photographs lack impact by the highest modern standards, but the points of 
interest are all clearly visible, and of course one must be grateful for so large a 
number in a moderately-priced book. 

The quality of research may be judged by the straits to which one is reduced 
to uphold the traditional carping omniscience of the critic. One could complain 
for instance that Mr Baines has missed the one special cor anglais fingering of 
French orthodoxy, i.e. the high Ap with the second octave key, unlike the oboe 
(it isn’t a good idea in any case); and that he is mistaken in asserting that the 
reeds of the ‘Whittaker School’ are thickly gouged—quite the contrary—and 
that it seems incomprehensible to classify Sidney Sutcliffe as in any way re- 
sembling this school. It is also my opinion (put forward with some temerity 
as a confirmed non-measurer) that the mouthpiece lay used by the leading 
younger clarinettists in France is now very considerably longer and more open 
than formerly, though the classical French lay as it is known in other countries 
may remain a standard fitting for French makers. 

In view of the widespread belief in educational circles that the only qualifica- 
tion required to teach wind instruments is a knowledge of the fingering, there 
may be misgivings in certain circles about so much technical information being 
made available in such accessible form. But any encouragement given to the 
sort of teaching which is divorced from the imponderables which constitute 
playing will be greatly outweighed by its usefulness in the many parts of the 
world, even of England, in which teaching of any sort is simply not available. 
Finally, the meticulous sense of responsibility with which Mr Baines fairly 
presents questions on which one knows him to hold strong or even violent 
personal views does not inhibit a liveliness of style and originality of phrase 
rare in a technical work. J. A. MCG. 


TIBERIU ALEXANDRU, Instrumentele muzicale ale poporului Romin. (Bucharest: 
Editura de Stat pentru Literatura si Arta) 1956. 386 pp. 70 ill. About 45s. 

In this superb book of concentrated information one of the best-known 
collectors of Danubian folk music since Bartok shows us the folk instruments 
of his own country in their present state, and the music made with them. The 
mass of material is arranged for the reader’s utmost convenience, and though in 
Rumanian, fortunately this is a language that can be understood without great 
difficulty. The instruments are described first, including their playing tech- 
niques, without which an account of an instrument must today be regarded as 
valueless. Then come 135 pages of engraved music examples, given with 


details of the original performers and showing how extraordinarily varied is 
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the music of this region, and how complex must be its origins. The examples 
are followed by explanatory notes including biographies of the players. Next, 
after a short summary of the text in Russian and French, come the photographic 
illustrations and a full index. The first instruments to be described are those 
which the author terms ‘pseudo-instruments’, as a leaf or fish-scale held partly in 
the mouth to give ‘an instrumental character’ to whistling with the lips, etc. (This 
and most other instruments described can be heard on published UNESCO 
and other recordings.) After idiophones and drums come the alphorn (bucium); 
thirteen species of flute, with further examples supplementing Bartok’s of 
tunes played in harmonics on the hole-less tilinca by stopping and opening the 
bottom end of the pipe; the panpipe, latterly on the wane, with one of Fanica 
Luca’s celebrated solos given in extenso; bagpipes of five kinds, some using that 
typically Danubian two-note accompaniment obtained with the little finger 
on the chanter’s auxiliary bore; clarinet, also the tarogato played in Banat 
though now challenged by the alto saxophone, which is also featured in the 
examples. Stringed instruments begin with the tsambal (dulcimer/cymbalom), 
with details of the complex chromatic arrangements of its strings: cobza, the 
Rumanian plectrum lute with four octave courses, used in the lautar bands 
mainly for accompaniment and today losing ground to the ubiquitous guitar, 
there played with a plectrum and often with only three or four strings mounted, 
tuned variously in fifths and fourths according to the player’s choice. Similar 
individual tunings are next described for the violin, the principal instrument 
of the lautars, shown in the photographs held in the old downwards position 
without chin-rest, and once with outcurved bow. These popular musicians 


commonly allow the cello three strings (tuned G, A, d for example) and may 
strike them with a short wooden rod. To keep some of the rarer instruments 
in use, there are now classes for panpipe, cobza and tsambal at the Bucharest 
Folklore Institute and in many schools, while there are many radio soloists and 
also ‘popular orchestras’ in which, as also in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, folk 
instruments are massed together to be used in new ways, often very interesting 
when not swamped by piano-accordions. A. B. 


KARL M. KLIER, Volkstiim.iche Musikinstrumente in der Alpen. (Cassel: Barenreiter) 
1956. 107 pp. 105 ill. 315. 

A most interesting and well-illustrated book summarizing the history and the 
present manufacture and use of instruments played in the Austrian Alps. It is 
written in straightforward German, contains much out-of-the-way historical 
information, and is precise and scholarly throughout. After primitive noise- 
makers like whips, and Passion-week rattles, there follow nine chapters on 
musical instruments, with music examples (nearly all, needless to say, in 3-4 
time) and first-rate chapter bibliographies. A. B. 


REVIEWERS: 


J. A. McG. (James A. MacGillivray). 
A. B. (Editor). 








